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APPLYING THE DORMANT SPRAY 


Coéperative ownership and operation spraying equipmen 
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will solve the spraying problem for the home 
cooperating tarmers, 
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TO CONTROL THE SCALE Courtesy United States Department of Agriculture. 
rc nm communities of neighborly, progressive, 








How to Have Good Home Orchards 


farmers who have small home orchards take a great deal of 

of pains in purchasing, setting, and cultivating the trees, 
only to neglect spraying. Where trees are subject to attacks 
of insects, as they are in practically every section of the 
South, spraying is essential if a profit is to be derived from 
the orchard, and the trees are to be preserved vosss See e 


G farm Materials and Their Effective Use.—Many Southern 


Nuts, Apples, Raisins.—Under this head we print a large num- 
ber of recipes for the use of fruits and nuts by the farm 
housewife. No menu is complete when fruits are not 
included. Many dainty, delicious, and healthful dishes that 
will be enjoyed by every member of the family may be pre- 
pared by following the directions given in these recipes. 
Don’t forget that “an apple a day will keep the doctor away,” 
and they do not have to be thrown at him, either...... Page 16 


How to Sell Fruit Profitably.—“I know of no business conducted 
on faith more than that of fruit growing,” says M. F. Moomaw. 
“Show me a manufacturer or a merchant, if you can, who is 


attempting to do business today without an adequate and 
experienced selling service which he controls, or a manufac- 
turer who continues production for eleven months without 
some idea as to how he expects to sell his products.”.... Page 


A Profitable Home Orchard.—‘Doctors and dietitians have 
mutually agreed that fruit in the diet is conducive to a health- 
ful family, while money cannot measure the joy of living 
which follows the use of home-grown peaches, apples, p!ums, 
berries, etc., to say nothing of apple dumplings, peach cob- 
bler, jam, preserves, etc.,” says Mr. Lanham,..... 


Care of Young Trees When Received From Nursery.—Some 
folks seem to regard trees as so much dead wood to be 
handled in any careless way that happens to be most con- 
venient. Evidently Mr. Newman has seen just such folks, for 
he cautions us to, “remember that the roots of trees are part 
of a live plant and that their smaller parts—the feeding roots 


—are easily killed by becoming dry from exposure to air, sun, 
or wind.” ... Page 20 
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If you took a 
knife and sliced 
it through— 


here’s what you'd find 





Not just a shell of rubber and stiffened 
fabric—but the real explanation of the 
rugged strength that gives to “U. S§.” 
Boots extra months of wear. 


First a series of strong reinforcements, 
from seven to eleven layers of rubber and 
sturdy fabric at every point of strain and 
wear—across the instep, above the heel, 
about the ankle, etc.— 

A flange shaped sole of one single, solid 
piece of rubber, extending all the way trom 
toe to back of the heel— 

Tough, flexible rubber everywhere backed by the 
best grade of heavy, close-woven fabric— 


A special lining that adds stiffness to the upper and 
prevents wearing out from the inside. 


The diagrams on the left show you some of these 
details. Every one means longer wear and greater 
boot comfort. 
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We’ve been making rubber footwear for 75 years. 
We don’t just buy rubber—we produce on our own 
plantations the finest grade that can be grown. Our 
factories are manned by the most experienced boot- 
makers in the country—craftsmen who know the 
value of painstaking care. And we’re proud of the 
results—and of the satisfaction U. S. Boots are giving 














“Extra heavy Flange sole to farmers everywhere. 
THB 30LB—A thick, single layer of — sl 
the jnest, toughest high-grade rub- Omer “U.S.”’ Footwear—all built for 
ber. Its flange shape means extra BACK OF THE HEEL—Eleven lay- 
protection and wear. A rugged ers of heavy duck and highest grade long wear 
outside foxing unites the sole and rubber make this one of the strong- 
the upper into one solid piece. est points of the whole boot. You'll Sad every type of cules fectwner ta: the big 


U.S. line. There’s the U. 8S. Walrus, the famous all- 
rubber overshoe—the U. S. Lace Bootee, a rubber 
workshoe to be worn over your socks for spring and 
fall—U. S. Arctics and Rubbers—all the styles and 
sizes for the whole family. Look for the “VU. S.” 
trademark before you buy—the honor mark of the | 
oldest rubber organization in the world. 














United States Rubber Company 


THE ANKLE—Fere’s where so many for 


boots sag and crack. The “U.S.” Boot Re 

has an extra “collar” that runs all the 

way round the leg, and on top of that 

is vulcanized a heavy side-stay. O O 


THE INsTEP—A boot has no lacing in 
front, like a shoe, to give as you walk. 
Every mile you go, the rubber bends 
and buckles 900 times. tic se a 
series of graduated reinforcing layers 
into the instep, combining unusual 
flexibility with surprising strength. 
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How to Sell Fruit Profitably 


Fruit Growers of Virginia and the Carolinas Must 
Adopt Co-operative Marketing— Why? 


By B. F. MOOMAW 


President Virginia Horticultural Society. 
industry in Virginia has been pros- 














HERE is just as much, or more, I 
T reed today for expert fruit selling perous.” I hasten to agree with you. 

methods as for good fruit-produc- It has. This prosperity, however, is 
due to natural causes and not to our 
methods of selling. Climate, soil and 
geographical location are the causes of 
our past prosperity. These have served 
us now to their limit. The future de- 
velopment and prosperity of the or- 
chard business in this State, and in 


tion methods. The selling end of any 
business is more difficult than the pro- 
duction. I say to you with much em- 
phasis, it is easier to grow first-class 
fruit teday than it is to sell it. 1 have 
done both for many years, therefore, 
I believe I know. I mean really sell the 


fruit. Anyone can bargain his fruit fact, all the East, depends absolutely 
away. But I mean sell it. There is a upon the efforts of the growers in 
difference. three particulars; viz: cleaner produc- 


tion, better grading and packing meth- 
ods, and a selling system adequate to 
the needs. 


I know of no business conducted on 
faith more than that of fruit growing. 
We spend about eleven months in ‘a 
year producing a crop, and in most 
cases have no idea who will handle HE 
our crop, who will sell it for us or buy 
it from us, until the crop is about 
ready to move. 


Marketing 
task of getting the products of 
our orchards to the ultimate consum- 
er is a big job, and it becomes a great 
individual responsibility. Present day 


No other line of business is con- conditions demand that it be done in 
ducted on such a basis. Show me a_ the best and most economical way 
manufacturer or a merchant, if- you We must, however, recognize cer- 


can, who is attempting to do business 
today without an adequate and experi- 
enced selling service which he controls. 
Or show me a manufacturer who con- 
tinues his production efforts for 11 
months without some idea as to how 
he expects to sell his products. 

In general, what has been, and yet 
is, in this state, the plan of selling the 
products of our orchards? There are 
three. 

1. Selling through brokers; 

2. Selling to cash buyers or specula- 
tors; 

3. Consigning. 

Three Methods of Selling Compared 


MERCHANDISE broker is a man 

or firm who sells on commission 
for some one else. He is not a buyer 
himself for distribution, though he 
sometimes buys purely from a specu- 
lative standpoint. 

The main interest and concern of 
these brokers is to earn commissions. 
There being no mutual understanding 
or concert of action between them as 
to price or grades, we note at times a 
wide variation in quotations to the job- 
ber, representing the sales value of 
products of the same variety and grade. 
The broker’s profit accruing from a 
percentage, it reduces but slightly, in 
the event the broker should persuade 
him (and frequently does) to accept 
an offer of 50 cents.or more per barrel 
less than the true market value of ap- 
ples on the day of sale. 

The second, and possibly the most 


tain channels through which food prod- 
ucts must go to the consumer from the 
producer. To my mind there should 
be no more than three. 

1. The first-hand seller codperative 
organizations; 

2. The jobber; 

3. The retailer. 

To these three links in the chain of 


distribution can be added the services 
of the broker, but as a subsidiary to, or 
agent of, the first-hand seller, posi- 
tively in no other capacity. The broker, 
if used, should be located in the mar- 
ket and not at the point of production. 
He should sell at the price given him 
by the producer and not fix or dictate 
the price for, or to him. 


As to the dealer, or speculator, or 
whatever name you choose to give to 
that class of men who are gambling in 
orchard products, there is no place for 
him in present day distribution. He 
is neither friend of the producer or 
consumer. He is a parasite, sapping 
the profit of the sweat of your brow, 
and taking an unearned share of the 
consumer’s dollar. He, it is, who is 
constantly throwing ‘the monkey 
wrench in the gears of codperative 
distribution, and trying to wreck its 
machinery. 


Grower Must Control Selling of His 
Crop 


HO should, by all rights and fair- 
ness to the producer, as well as to 
the consumer, be the first-hand seller, 
or the selling agency back home, at 
the point of production? The fruit 
grower himself, by ,co-ordinating his 
efforts with his neighbor's through the 
medium of a properly organized and 
managed codperative selling associa- 
tion. 
Some well determined features which 
should enter into such an association, 
are: 


1. Location or territory covered by 
eer 


2. Purpose. 
3. Membership. 











general method of selling orchard pro- 
ducts is that of selling to a cash buyer 
or speculator.. Your first thought a 
be that this, of all selling methods, i 

the best and surest. I say to to 
however, it is the most dangerous, not 
trom the standpoint of collecting your 
sales price, but from the point of the 
very existence or not of your industry. 


The two principal concerns of the 
cash buyer or speculator are to buy 
your fruit at the lowest possible price 
and to sell it at the highest. The cash 
buyer or speculator is a trader; if not, 
he will not stay in the game long. The 
average orchardist is not a trader, but 
4 producer. The professsional trader 
will get you almost every time in the 
transaction. 

The third method, not of selling but 
of disposing of your fruit, is that 
adopted by some growers of consign- 




















ing, more or less indiscrimnately, to 
commission merchants, without re- 
gard, or information, as to the worthi- 
ness of the merchant, or the condition 
of his market. 


You may say to me, “But the fruit 


Top row, 
Nurserymen; §: E. 
Bottom row: O. Joe Howard, North Carolin 
tion; 
change. 





Wm. P. Builard, Georgia, President an 


A GROUP OF NOTABLES IN FRUIT ORGANIZATION CIRCLES 


left to right: Paul C. Lindley, North Carolina, President, American Association of 
Simpson, Florida, President National Pecan Growers’ 


Association. 
President, Southern Nurserymen’s Associa- 
Manager, National Pecan Growers’ Ex- 


4. Financial plan. 


5. Uniform grades and copyrighted 
brands. 

6. Management. 

There should not be a multitude of 


associations in a given state or group 
of states, where the industry is com- 
pact. An association should be lo- 
cated so as to serve the largest possi- 
ble number of growers and districts. 


A codéperative association handling 
orchard products cannot function as it 
should, unless the product of all its 
members is packed under uniform 
grades. This feature seems to frighten 
some growers, but it is quite possible, 
and easy of attainment. A _ further 
step toward success, would be that the 
grades be sold under fixed brands, 
copyrighted by the association, and in 
its name. 

Eleven Benefits from Codperative 

Marketing 
RIEFLY, what are some of the 
more important benefits to be de- 
rived from coéperative selling of our 
orchard products? 


1, The grower controls his own dis- 
tribution, as well as selling. 


2. Better prices for the products. 
3. A more stable market. 


4. Better grades. 

5. Lessens competition and 
market congestion. 

6. Selling costs reduced to a mint- 
mum. 


7. Results in coédperative buying, 
or the manufacture of materials, and 
the cooperage necessary in growing, 
packing and shipping fruit. 


avoids 


8. Will reduce storage costs to a 
minimum by the organization owning 
and operating its own storage plants. 


9. Will reduce packing costs by op- 
erating community packing houses. 


10. Offers an opportunity of turning 
the cull pile into a profit by operating 
community by-products plants. 


11. Offers an opportunity for ad- 
vertising the products. 


Will you tell me, please, why we see 
on our local. markets apples from the 
Northwest? Is it. because they are 
better than ours? Or cheaper? Eat 
a few of them and be convinced that 
they are not. The growers of the 
Northwest have to overcome tremend- 
ous handicaps; in marketing their ap- 
ples in the East and South, yet they 
are doing it, and doing it in a big 
way. They are coming into our mar- 
kets because they have long ago seen 
the wisdom of codperative selling. 
They never could have accomplished 
these results by any other method. 


The Western growers are taking our 
markets away from us fast, and they 
will almost complete the job, if we 
do not become alert and adopt ‘quickly 
approved modern methods of selling 
and distribution. 





Varieties of Peaches 


HE Mayflower comes in very early, 

in many sections by late May. While 
the quality is poor, it is very desirable 
because it is so early and is so seldom 
killed by late frosts. One of the pecu- 
liarities of this variety of peach is it is 
one of the earlier varieties, yet it is a 
late bloomer and is seldom caught by 
late frosts. The Carmen, Hiley, Belle 
of Georgia, and Elberta are four stan- 
ard varieties for the mid-season and are 
excellent in quality. The Elberta ripens 
at different times in different sections 
in the South, but it is usually considered 
an early peach. Some of the varieties 
that should be planted so as to ripen af- 
ter Elberta are Greenville Cling, Heath 
Cling, Salway, Wonderful and Stinson. 
For good varieties coming between Car- 
men and Mayflower, plant Victor, Yellow 
Swan, and Greensboro. 
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Pecans for Shade and Profit 
By W.N. HUTT 


ESIDES the home plantings of pe- 
B cans for shade and family use 
there are excellent opportunities 
in the South of enhancing farm values 
by the utilization 
of much waste land 
that is now produc- 
ing nothing but ’op- 
possum, persim- 
mons, sassafras and 
briers. Such plant- 
ings would not even encroach on land 
now used “n other crops. 
* * 2 
As the pecan tree in its natural dis- 
tribution follows the alluvial river 
land, it is evident that it is a lover of 
water. While this is true, it is also 
true that it will not grow on marshy 
lands nor on sour, water-logged soils. 
The river lands on which pecans are 
found naturally are the second bot- 
toms where the drainage is good, Wil- 
low soils would be death to pecan 
trees. 





* * *& 


The pecan seems to be much more 
particular about its subsoil require- 
ments than it is of the surface soil. 
This is doubtless on account of its 
enormous development of taproot. On 
one or two-year- old seedlings the tap- 
root is longer than the entire top of 
the tree. If the subsoil is hard and im- 
pervious it is impossible for the tap- 
root to get down to water, and with; 
out this it seems impossible to grow 
pecan trees. 

x * * 

Prospective planters of nut trees are 
often shocked by the high prices asked 
for pecan trees. These prices for bud- 
ded and grafted pecan trees are only 
commensurate with the high cost and 
trouble of producing. There is scarcely 
any other nursery stock more difficult 
or expensive to produce. 

se * 

My experience and observation has 
led me to decide that 60 feet apart is 
the proper distance for setting pecan 
trees. The best place for setting our 
pecan trees is in cultivated lands. In- 
deed it is practically a waste oi time 
and money to plant them in any other 
than in cultivated ground. Pecan trees 
can be set in the rows and the cultiva- 
tion and fertilizer given the cotton 
crop will be exactly what the trees 
need to start them in life. There is 
only one drawback to the cotton-field 
pecan tree, and that is “the nigger and 
the mule.” Mr. J. B. Wight, a promi- 
nent grower of pecans in South Geor- 
gia, says: “The Negro who can plow 
among pecan trees and never skin one 
has not been born,” but we have found 
that injuries from “the nigger and the 
mule” can be avoided by driving in 
four stakes about each tree and nailing 
to these a few slats. 

. + 2 


A good farmer set out a pecan or- 
chard and one day asked me to look at 
his trees, because they did not seem to 
be doing well. When [ drove with him 
to his place I had difficulty in finding 
his orchard, for the place on which he 

had planted it was now a solid field of 
tall, waving corn. I could not at first 
see a single pecan tree, but aiter lo- 
cating the corn row in which the trees 
were set I was able to find a number 
of dead ones and some very small, liv- 
ing but discouraged-looking trees. They 
would have had more chance of’ sur- 
vival in the struggle m their native 
forest than in that jungle of corn. 
Corn is too tall a plant and too gross a 
feeder to be used successfully as a 
cover crop in any kind of an orchard, 
unless it is kept at a reasonable dis- 
tance from the trees. 

* * * 

In setting pecan trees, cut back the 
taproot to about 2 or 214 feet in length. 
Shorten back the side roots and with a 
clean smooth cut remove all broken, 
torn or dried roots. The trees should 
be set in the holes not deeper than 
they stood in the nursery. Fill in the 
hole with surface soil, being careful to 
ram it in tightly so as to leave no 
crevices or air holes. If water rises in 
the hole when you are planting the 
tree you can make up your mind that 


the land is too wet for pecan trees. It 
pays better to set 3-foot to 4-foot trees 
rather than the larger 5-foot to 7-foot 
trees—provided, 


of course, that the 


trees are smaller by reason of youth 

and not because they are the “runts” 

from older stock. 
* * &* 

A planter who has not had experi- 
ence with pecan trees will almost in- 
variably be disappointed: with his first 
planting. They do not all start off 
evenly and make a uniform orchard 
like peaches, apples and pears. All pe- 
can trées are notably slow in starting 
after transplanting. When establish- 
ed trees are leafing out the transplant- 
ed ones will not show a sign of bud- 
ding. 

* * * 

Pecan trees can be set during the 
winter up to budding-out time in 
spring, but fall and early winter plant- 


ings ge more living trees and better 
growth than those set at any other 
time, 


*> * ® 


Hasten the fruiting time by pushing 
the tree up rapidly in size. Growing 
trees require liberal amounts of nitro- 
gen. This can usually be most cheaply 
added to the soil in the form of a leg- 
uminous cover crop. There is no bet- 
ter fertilizer for pecan trees than 
stable manure. 

* * + 

In planting young trees do not put 
fertilizers im the holes, but when the 
trees become established they can 
safely have two pounds: of mixed fer- 
tilizer worked into the surface soil. 
The fertilizer should not be placed 
close to the trunk of the tree. When 
the*trees become of bearing size, they 
shoul d have less Of nitrogen in the fer- 

lizer and more phosphoric acid and 
ceanals The latter ingredients tend to 
encourage nut production. 

ea 


“What's in a name?” Everything, 
when it comes to pecans. Seedling nuts 
are generally undersize. It would take 
about 200 to make a pound, the largest 
part of which is shell. In a pound of 
Stuarts there are about 40 nuts, and 
the largest proportion of this weight 
would be fine, edible meat. A common 
fault with seedling nuts, particularly 
those that would seem to commend 
themselves by fairly large size, is that 
they do not fill up their shells. 

oe ss 

Experience with pecan trees shows 
that budded and grafted trees of first- 
class named varieties can be counted 
on to begin bearing in about the same 
time as apple trees. 

* * 

The only profitable use for seedling 

trees is for stocks on which to work 


standard varieties or for the plant 
breeder in originating new sorts. 
° 

» * a 


Until a few years ago, we associa- 
ted nuts only with the joys of circus 
day or the delights of a winter night 
before the fire. Now we know that 
they must be regarded as very real 
foods. 

Bulk for bulk, nuts are among the 
most nutritive foods that we possess. 

All nuts yield high food value, and 
when properly eaten or prepared may 
to a large extent form a substitute for 
meat, because they contain much pro- 
tein and fat in small bulk. 

* * & 

The tendency for nuts sometimes 
causing indigestion may be overcome 
by thorough mastication or grinding, as 
or nut butter. Many people believe that 





salt eaten with nuts renders them 
more digestible, but a number of ex- 
periments conducted by the United 


States Government have failed to prove 
this theory. If it aids at all, it may be 
due to the fact that salt excites a flow 
of saliva which dilutes the flesh of the 
nut. 

* * * 

The wonderful value of the nut can 
scarcely be realized until we consider 
that it contains protein, fat, carbohy- 
drates and mineral matter. Its small 
amount of carbohydrate renders it‘a 
very useful food for the diabetic per- 
son. It has the great advantage of be- 
ing compact and portable. 

* * * 


It might be said of the pecan, as 
Izaak Walton said of the strawberry, 


“Doubtless God could have made a 
better nut, but doubtless ‘He never 
did.” 


* * * 

The worst enemy of the pecan tree is 
the beetle that is found in the woods 
girdling the twigs of young hickories. 

The method of combating this insect 
is the raking up and burning of all the 
twigs that fall from the trees. This 
destroys the little rascals before they 
get the opportunity of leaving the 
twigs and going into the soil. 

$ ¢ 8 

As a shade tree the pecan is unique. 
Its clean, strong, stalwart form pro- 
laims it an aristocrat among the trees, 

It is a fine, clean tree for growing on 
a lawn. 

Lawn grasses flourish on the filtered 
sunshine falling through pecan foliage, 


and even blue grass can be made to 
feel at home when grown under its 
protecting shadows. At a _ hundred 
years of age it is a mere juvenile, 


while during that period it has marked 
the passing of three generations of 
men. It would be difficult to find an- 
other kind of tree possessing so many 
of the characteristics of what might be 
considered the ideal shade tree. How 
much better to have trees of this kind 
in lawns and house yards, rather than 


the unsightly sterile mulberries that 
one 30 commonly sees. 
a * & 


Nut trees about a home, in addition 
to their beauty and utility, are won- 
deriully dear to the heart of the small 
boy. They are some of the strong 
links that bind the erring hearts of 
growing youngsters to the dear old 
country home. 

I fully believe that if there were 
less poplars and Odergoet mulberries 
and more pecans about farm homes 
there would be more farm-bred boys 
and girls in the country. 

7 * * 

Fertilizers for Pecan Trees.—Phos- 
phoric acid, 8 per cent; nitrogen, 5 per 
cent; potash, 3 per cent; apply 2 to 10 
pounds per tree. 


A crop or two of cowpeas and, in ag- 
gravated cases, an additional one of 
rye and vetch mixed with brains and a 
small amount of elbow grease, and 
Southern soils can be made to produce 
almost any crop desired. 

*o = 


Mr. C. A. Reed, pecan specialist of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, says that in the South well 
diggers regard the pecan tree as an 
ipdicator of where underground water 
is to be found. 

* -* * 

The question naturally arises, is 
there danger of the pecan business be- 
ing overdone and of there being a seri- 
ous glut of the nut market in\the fu- 
ture? A nut so fine for dessert and 








Le preacher’s pound party ~Was held 


_— night; we all of us ‘went and 
unded’™ him right. I took him a 
oun of my killing of veal, a pound of 
beef suet, a pound of eatmeal, a pound ~ 
brown sugar, a pound of wool socks, 
und of stuffed dates in a pink- ribboned 
ox, a pound of fat weinies, a pound of, 
black bread, a pound of shoe-strings and 
a pound of white lead. Sig Somber donated 
a pound of canned peas, a. pound of sar- 





The Cheerful Plowman—,, 2 5,,, 


THE POUND PARTY 


~ 


dines and a pound of brick cheese. Old 
Mrs. DeVision took one pound of spice, 
a pound of duck oil and a pound of boiled 
rice, a pound of corn syrup, a pound of 
brass tacks, a pound of soit soap and a 
pound of eeswax. The Widow Mc- 

Cracken gave one pound of twine, a pound 
of stove polish, a pound of clothes- line, 
a pound of dill pickles, a pound of mince 
pie, a pound of horse-radish and one 
pound of lye, a pound of goose feathers, 
a pound of gray lard, a pound of paste 
buttons all sewed on a card. And then 
there were others from farms all around 
who went with a pound, and a pound, and 
a pound. The manse, none too large for 
this man and his flock is filled in the hall 
to the top of the clock, and the poor 
preacher wades to the tops of his shoes 
in a clutter of pounds that he never can 
use. 7 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


confectionary purposes as the pecan 
will undoubtedly make a great demand 
for itself where there are enough of 
them produced to satisfy our home 
needs and the world outside learns how 
delicious they are. As the pecan is not 
grown anywhere else in the world ex. 
cept in the United States, the world 
must get its supply of nuts from us, 
There is little, therefore, to fear that 
the pecan industry will be overdone, 
because it will take many a year even 
at the present rapid rate of planting to 
as much as satisfy present demands 
for these nuts. 
* * 

When pecans become more gener- 
ally grown, not only will they be ap- 
preciated for their food value, but 
their oil will doubtless become an im- 
portant article of commerce. 

+ * * 


Experience has shown that seedling 
pecans are notably slow in coming into 
bearing, and some trees never bear at 
all. Those that do bear have nuts that 
are almost invariably small, thick- 
shelled, and of indifferent quality. 


These beautiful but comparatively 
valueless seedling trees, however, are 
far from being a total loss, for in those 
deep roots and stalwart trunks and 
spreading branches there are _ latent 
possibilities in abundance, because of 
patch budding. 


From November to March, the seed- 


ing trees are cut back to stubs, the 
ends of which may be from 1 to 3 
inches in diameter. Wounds armor thee 
this size take years to heal and en- 
danger the life of the tree. Large sei 
can be operated on as well as small 


seedlings, only one has to go higher up 
sO as not to cut too large limbs. 
. * * + 


The or intent basis of the whole 


science of graiting is the cambium. If 
we strip off the g at of any actively 
growing, woody plant we will find just 
beneath it soit, colorless substance; 
this substance is cambium. As we ex- 
amine it # will be seen to quickly 


darken to cream color, then to yellow, 
and finally to dark brown. A change 
has taken place in*it in a few seconds, 
right under our eyes. When we first 
exposed it, it was living, active, and 
capable of building the most compli- 
cated of plant structures; now it is 
dead, inert, and impotent. 
+ * &* 


.The whole practice of successful 
grafting and budding is the proper 
handling of active cambium. It is the 
cementing material that unites stock 
and cion, and unless there is active 
cambium there will be no union. 

* * * 

The ideal stock for propagation pur- 
poses is the young tree of one or two 
years growth. In such a stock all the 
tissues are new and fresh and working 
to their maximum capacity, and the 
cambium is in its most active condi- 
tion. 

Although it is desirable to have the 
cambium of the stock in an active 
growing condition, it is quite the re- 
verse with the cion, cr bud. This is 
evident, for if the cion were active, it 
would soon exhaust its small supply of 
food and die beiore the union could 
be formed. It is desirable to have 
cions fresh and firm but in a quiescent 
condition until pushed into activity by 
the growth of the stock. 


As to the buds themselves, the most 
desirable are those at the base of the 
season’s growth. These, though not 
large, are plump and fully mature. The 
bark is smoother and firmer about 
them than higher up the stem, and 
there is no leaf stalk to interfere with 
cutting them accurately and making a 
close fit and tie. 
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Pruning Fruit Trees 


ROPERLY pruning fruit trees is a 
P atter of very great 
neither the largest amount 
the best fruit, can be ob- 
Of course, a large 
fruit 
produced without 
pruning, but the ob- 
ject is to get, not 
so much a great 
big tree, as a well 
formed and a 
balanced one that will produce an 
abundance of first-class fruit,-and in 
der to do this, pruning must be prac- 
ticed 
In the case of the peach, the fruit is 
borne on wood that grew the preced- 
ing year, and therefore the peach tree 
that does not produce a liberal supply 
4 new wood cannot produce maxi- 
mum crops. Pruning a tree in the 
winter time practically throws it into 
wood production. The more severely 
a tree is pruned during the winter the 
greater the effort put forth by that 
tree the following season to produce 
rew wood. Therefore, in order to have 
enough wood to produce a good crop 
of peaches each year, annual pruning 
must be 


yecause 
truit, nor 
tained without it. 





less 


that is more or heavy 
resorted to. 
Another thing to keep in mind is 


peach tree should not be 
high \ properly shaped peach tree 
should be so low and spreading as to 
enable one to stand on the ground and 
pick half to two-thirds of the peaches. 


that a 


How to Prune Apple Trees 
[* THE case of the apple and pear, 
pruning should not be sO heavy, be- 


cause the fruit is not produced on the 


new wood, that is, on the wood that 
grew the preceding vear. However, 
the branches ot the apple and pear 
trees should be headed back when they 


row quite rapidly. 


“Tt three to five branches were not 
selected and left on the stump when 
tg tree was headed back immediatel, 
‘ter setting, this should be done the 
following winter. One should pick out 
the three to five best branches on the 
keeping in mind that they must 
distributed arourd the 
exactly opposite each 


tree, 
be properly 
tree and not 
orier. 

It matters not how many branches 
may start out the first season, all 
should be removed—that is, all that 
come from the main trunk of the tree 
—except the three to five that aré 
selected to form the main trunk sys- 
tem of the tree. Then these three to 
five that are selected should be headed 
back rather severely. In the case of 
the peach, they should be headed back 
irom one-half to two-thirds, depend- 
ing on the amount of growth and 
other conditions. In the case of the 
apple, the heading back should not be 
qcuite so severe, but say from one- 
fourth to one-third, or where very 
rapid growth has taken place, about 
one-hali. 

When these main branches are head- 
leave two or three side 
branches for each one of these main 
branches, selecting these in such way 
is to have them properly distributed 
and not coming too close to the others. 
One of the principles of pruning that 
should be kept in mind is, never let 

iy two branches touch or be close 


-d back, 


By L A. NIVEN 





importance, 


tree can be 


well 


t 


enough to each other to 
terfere with the proper dev 
of either one. 


riously in- 
elopment 


Sualight Is Required to Color the 


Fruit 
ACH -year when new branches are 
allowed to develop from _ the 


back the 
should be 


branches that were headed 
preceding year, only a iew 
left. If one allows all the branches to 
develop, the result will be an abund- 
ance of wood and a tree so thick that 
sunlight cannot enter in and properly 
color the fruit. Therefore, do not be 
afraid to thin ovt branches, keeping in 
mind that what is wanted is an open- 
headed fruit tree and one sufficiently 
thinned so the sunlight can get in 
through the top of the tree at least for 
a short time each day. This is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to properly 
color the fruit. Fruit cannot ripen and 
take on its natural color with the to- 
tal absence of sunshine. 


Another point that should be kept in 


mind in pruning is that when any 
branch is headed back, it should be 
cut off just above a good live bud. Un- 


less this is done, that portion of the 
wood above the last bud will rot and 
possibly cause the decay of that whole 
branch later on. When making these 
cuts, they should be made slanting and 
not straight 


across. 


Another point . iat should be kept in 


mind in pruning is, that when a bre anch 
is cut ott mone Ha the cutting should 
be done right up smoothly with the 
trunk oi the tree or the branch trom 
which it came. One has oiten seen 


hollow trees where the direct cause of 
it was the cutting of a Soap witheut 
cutting it smootiily with the trunk of 


the tree, but leaving a stub. 


Proper Way of Cutting Large 
Braaches 


ween a branch larger than three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter is 
cut off,the wound should be painted. 
This is desirable because the painting 
of the wound will prevent the rot from 
getting to work on the tissues of the 
wood. Ii this painting is not done, 
rotting may Start. 

Remove All Diseased Branches 

HEN pruning fruit trees during 

winter, every diseased, dying or in- 
jured branch should be taken out, be- 
cause every time one of these is left, it 
increases just that much the chances 
of the whole tree becoming diseased. 
It is not necessary, or even desirable, 
to wait until winter to remove such 
branches as these. It is a mighty good 
plan to watch the trees carefully, and 
every month or so remove any dis- 
eased, dead or drying branches that 
cannot possibly be any good to the 
trees in the future. Remove these at 
any time they are found. 


One- other point with reference to 
pruning is that when a large branch is 
cut off, be sure to cut it in such a way 
as not to allow it to split off. Saw it 
off three or four inches from the trunk 
of the tree, making a small cut on the 
under side to prevent splitting, and 
then afterward saw oft the stub next 
to the tree. 

The proper time to do 
course, is in the winter. 


pruning, of 

















PECANS PLANTED ALONG THE 


rhe man who rented this’ farm three years 
uything on the rent from his crops. as 
“an trees along the roadside that were 
1.050 worth of nuts fer cash., This paid his 
pecan trees would occupy 3°4 acres of land 


ROADSIDE 

ago for $900 cash rent, v 
they were failures that year. There are 65 
then eleven years old from which he sold 


was unable to pay 


farm 





rental and left him $150. Sixty-five 
orchard. 


if planted in 





































ASAFE INVESTMENT—A SURE MONEY-MAKER 


FEW years ago pecan growing was practically unknown. 
Today it ranks as one of the most promising horticultural 
pursuits of the entire South. 


The men and women who, a few years ago, looked ahead and 
planted out orchards of papershell pecans no longer dread and 
fear old age. The investment they made is beginning to bear fruit, 
their profits are increasing and they will be able to enjoy the rest, 
ease and comfort that old age holds so dear. 


Pecans Can Be Grown Profitably Anywhere in the Cotton Belt 


The South alone can grow fine papershell pecans profitably. No other section 
can grow the improved, bred-up pecans successfully. Where cotton grows, 
pecans are sure to thrive and do well. If cotton grows successfully on the 
land in your section, then our fine papershell pecans will do well on your land. 
Pecans can be grown profitably anywhere in the Cotton Belt. 


It Pays to Plant Purebred Budded and Grafted Trees 


When you plant good trees, purebred budded and grafted papershell pecan 
trees, you knew what the results and the profits will be. For our seedlings 
we plant only the big, fine papershell pecans—and onto these choice seedlings 
we bud or graft from trees that are already producing nuts. The result is a 
purebred, highest grade pecan tree. That’s the only kind we sell. That’s the 
only kind it will pay you to plant. 


Bass’ Bred-up Budded and Grafted Pecan Trees Bear Early 


Hundreds of our trees are full of bloom in the nursery rows. Dozens of trees 
mature big, fine nuts in the rows. All of the trees are three to five years old 
trom seed before we sell them. In two to five years more they will have a 
root system five to ten years old. At this age they will begin to bear heavily 
and pay you a profit. Only purebred budded and grafted trees mature so early. 


How Much Does It Cost to Set an Acre in Pecans? 


The exact cost will depend, of course, on the size of the trees you set out. 
Twelve 3 to 4-foot bred-up trees will now cost you only $10.80. Sixty trees, 
enough for five acres, will cost $51. 

Say you buy larger trees and pay twice as much for them, you are still getting 
your trees much cheaper than they were a few years ago, and besides you are 
getting higher grade stock. By all means, put out a few trees, an acre, five 
acres, ten acres, of our bred-up papershell pecan trees this year. Don’t put 
it off until next year, for that makes it just one year longer before you can 
enjoy the happiness, contentment and ease afforded those who grow fine pecans. 





SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


For the finest trees, place your order with us at once, Remember, 
we absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction. If you are not pleased in 
every respect with the trees»we send you, we expect you to return 
them at our expense and we will refund you the full puncknae price. 











Price List 
OUR BRED-UP, EARLY BEARING, PAPER SHELL PECAN TREES 


FOUR dese” yaa. STUART, coed SCHLEY, 
ND BASS’ PAPER SHE 





Write for our Free Il- - Sine Each Five san ge 
- eet $ 90 4.25 8.00 

lustrated Booklet. 3-4 Feet 190 az 990 35.00 

“The Pecan and Its 7 ae 1.28 5.75 peed — 

» S eet 1.35 6.50 20.00 

par Where a Buy 6-7 Feet se 7.25 14.08 135.00 

t—Where to Set It 7 Feet to Large 2.00 9.00 16.50 150.00 

—How to Plant It— Large ‘ 2.58 == pred — 

xtra Large 3.50 
How to Grow: it. Extra Special 400 = 19.00 35.00 (325.00 
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Bass Pecan Company 


“Largest Growers of Pecan Trees in the World’ 


Lumberton, Mississippi. 
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A Profitable Home Orchard 


By W. B. LANHAM 


Assistant Director Extension 


dollars and cents. Yet, we 
must acknowledge that money 
_cannot always purchase the real bene- 
fits which make life worth while. 
Doctors and dietitians have mutually 
agreed that fruit in the diet con- 
ducive to a healthful family, while 
money cannot measure the joy of liv- 
ing which follows the use of home 
grown peaches, apples, plums, berries, 
etc., to say nothing of apple dumplings, 
peach cobbler, jam, preserves, etc. 
These are essential to a complete home 
life and may best be obtafned by a 
home orchard. In fact, a home orchard 
to be the most profitable does not 
necessarily mean one from which the 
fruit sold, but is the orchard that 
furnishes an abundance of wholesome 
fruit the year round, either fresh or 
canned, for the farmer’s table. 


Wi: ARE inclined to measure profit 
in 


is 


is 


We are too prone to think only of 
the physical man’s fitness for farm 
practices, but the mental man is much 
more vital to success. The farmer who 
has a balanced diet will think clearer 
and de better work and thus be in a 
better "position to practice profitable 
farming, while a happy, healthy family 
will save doctor’s bills, lost sleep, 
and worry and keep the farmer in.a 
good frame of mind to plan and work 
his other crops. 

Proper Site Necessary 


HE first thing in planting a home 

orchard is to select the proper site. 
Almost any fertile well-drained soil 
which will produce other farm crops 
profitably will grow an orchard. The 
site, however, should be selected as 
close as practicable to the house, since 
most of the fruit is harvested by the 
household. It is not practical at this 
time to attempt to give varieties, as 
varieties that will succeed well in one 
section of the state might be an abso- 
lute failure in others, so it is suggested 
that the would-be planter look else- 
where in this issue for this informa- 
tion, consult his local nurseryman and 
visit orchards that are bearing, then 
select varieties that are apparently 
making the best success. 


Selecting Good Stock 

R deciduous fruits, one-year-old 

stock from three to five feet in 
height, is the best. Make sure that 
the stock is absolutely free from any 
insects or diseases, especially Crown 
Gall and San Jose scale. The amateur 
planter will do well to patronize only 
a reliable nursery. The itinerant tree 
peddler is usually more concerned in 
selling trees than in having them grow. 
This is not an argument for the cata- 
log nurserymen, but is a suggestion 
that one deal with a nurseryman who 
is in the business to stay and who will 
take a personal interest in the trees’ 
growing 

Plant in Fall and Winter 


HE best time on the average to 

plant is late fall or early spring. 
The land should be in as good condi- 
tion as is necessary for an ordinary 
farm crop, such as cotton or corn. A 
good average distance is 25 feet apart 
for most deciduous fruits. This will 
give about 70 trees to the acre, and if 
varieties are properly selected so as to 
ripen in succession, will give a supply 
of some kind of fruit over most of the 
season. It is necessary only to dig 
holes deep enough to take the roots of 
the young trees without crowding. The 
tree should be planted about the-same 
depth in the orchard that it stood in 
the nursery. Fill the hole with top 
soil, taking care that the soil is work- 
ed tightly around the roots. Probably 
more trees die from allowing the roots 
to dry out by not having the soil pack- 
ed firmly, than for any other reason. 

Pruning Young Trees 

FREFORE planting, any broken or dis- 

eased roots should be cut off, and 
after the tree is planted, if it is merely 
a whip, as the best type of tree should 
be, it should be cut off about knee-high 
from the ground. If there are a num- 
ber of stocky side branches, three to 


Service A. and M. College of Texas 


five of these, well distributed around 
the trunk, may be left to form the fu- 
ture scaffold limbs of the tree, and 
these should be cut about two-thirds. 
All other limbs should be cut off close 


to the trunk. This is all the pruning 
the young trees will need the first year. 

rhe second year, in the case of the 
whip, where there were no_ scaffold 
limbs left, three to five of the best 


limbs of the current season’s growth, 
well distributed around the trunk, 
should be selected for the future 
framework of the tree and the rest re- 
moved, as in the case previously men- 
tioned. After these scaffold limbs have 
made a year’s growth in either case, 
they should be cut back about one- 
third and some of the surplus limbs re- 
moved entirely. No attempt will be 
made to give careful directions for 
pruning, but the main idea is to keep 
the head somewhat open and low, so 
that it can be easily sprayed and har- 
vested from the ground. Any broken 
or diseased limbs should of course be 

Cultivation of Young Orchard 

YOUNG orchard may be cultivated 

similarly to any common field crop. 
If the land is fertile, or if fertility is 
applied, either in the form of commer- 
cial fertilizers or well-rotted manure, 
garden or field crops may be grown 
between the tree rows for the first two 
or three years. As the trees get larger, 
not only will they need more and more 
of the soil fertility, but they will shade 
the ground so that ofher crops will 
become less profitable, and by the time 
they are in full bearing, it is well not 
to attempt to grow any crop to be 
harvested between the tree rows. The 
orchard should be given, on most soils, 
clean cultivation throughout the grow- 
ing season, and then a cover crop of 
oats, vetch, rye or something of this 
character should be planted in the fall 
and turned under in the spring. In no 
case should grain crops be allowed to 
mature in an orchard. 


A good quality of fruit can hardly 
be expected in the present day without 
some attention being given to the con- 
trol of insects and diseases by spray- 
ing. This is not necessarily a particu- 
larly expensive or laborious process. 
The family orchard can be very suc- 
cessfully sprayed with a small barrel 
spray outfit. No attempt will be given 
here to discuss insects and diseases, ex- 
cept to call attention to the absolute 
necesssity of taking precautions _to 
control these pests, if the orchard is to 
be a profitable one. 


Many people will say that fruit will 
not grow in “my” section. No fruit 
will grow over all of the state, but I 
have yet to see that portion of the 
state where farm crops will grow suc- 
cessfully that some fruit or berry will 
not also grow, but the orchard that is 
“not planted will never be a success”. 





IVE one hour’s thonght to your 
G home orchard problem. Pull 

out the dead trees. Make up 
your mind not to let another Christ- 
mas pass without your having done 
the pruning your orchard and vine- 
yard needs. Work out your spray- 
| ing schedule and a plan for better 
cultivation next year. 

2. If you have not already order- 
ed your fruit trees do so right away. 
| Look up the nursery advertisements 
| in this issue and write for catalogs. 





Check this list of fruits and nuts 
and sce that you are provided with 
trees or plants of each: Apples, 


peaches, pecans, pears, figs, grapes, 


Scuppernongs, strawberries, and 
blackberries. Make selections of 
varieties of each of these that will 


give successive ripening throughout 
the season for each fruit. A great 
many people would add one or 
more Japanese persimmon trees to 


this list. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 
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NO HOME ORCHARD 
SUCCESSION 


IS COMPLETE 


Setting Fruit Trees 


HE holes in which the trees are to be 
set should be dug two feet deep and 
3 feet in diameter, but if the subsoil is 
very hard and impervious, it may be well 
to make them three feet deep and four 


feet in diameter. They should be dug 
in such a way that the locating stake 


is in the center of the hole, which should 
then be partially filled with rich top soil. 


In setting the trees, they should be 
“sighted in” by the rows of stakes, and 
in this work the best results will be 
tained where two men work together, 
both digging the hole and then one 
throwing in the fertile top soil while the 
other works it well around the roots and 
under the crown of the tree, packing it 
down tightly with the feet and at the 
same time holding the tree in alignment. 
When the hole filled within a few 
inches of the top, throw in dirt and finish 
the filling, leaving the top of the soil 
loose so it will not pack and dry out. 
When planted, the tree should stand one 
or two inches deeper than it stood in the 
nursery row. 


1 
OD- 


is 


Before setting the trees, the roots 
should be pruned back to 8 or 12 inches 
in length, cutting off all broken or dis- 
eased ones to sound wood. 





Spray Rings Are Profitable 


NE of the main essentials in pro- 

ducing good fruit is proper spray- 
ing. But it is a rather expensive and 
also a difficult proposition for a farmer 
with a dozen or two dozen fruit trees 
or half an acre in an orchard to do 
proper spraying. To do so he must 
have a spray pump and know when 
and how to spray for the control of 
different diseases and insect pests of 
fruits and fruit trees. 


Working under the leadership of 
County Agent Fred Stewart through 
the Limestone County Farm Bureau, 
the farmers of Limestone County, Ala- 
bama, during 1921-22 made great prog- 
ress toward the solution of this prob- 
lem. In the fall of 1921 the County 
Farm Bureau bought a barrel spray 
pump to use in conducting spraying 
demonstrations. It soon developed 
that one pump was by no means suffi- 
cient for the county. Farmers became 
interested by communities in buying 
and operating coéperatively a spray 


3. Provide yourself with adequate 
pruning equipment, read the article 
on pruning in this issue, and at the 
the winter give the trees in the 
on pruning in this issue, and during | 
need. Paint any large wounds that | 
may of necessity be made. 


4. If you are not already equipped 
with the needed spraying machin- 
ery order now and be ready for the 


first dormant spray for San Jose 
scale. Get the spray materials on | 
hand. Be ready 


to spray after the | 
first two or three hard frosts. 

5. Pick up the girdled twigs that 
have fallen from the pecan, walnut 
and persimmon trees. Burn them. 


This destroys the larvae that would 


produce the crop of girdlers next 
year. 
6. Prune Scuppernong 


make cuttings and layers of Scup- 
pernonge and_ other 
grapes. 


| 
} 
} 
vines; | 
: | 
muscadine | 








WITHOUT 


PEACHES RIPENING IN 
FROM EARLY SPRING UNTIL FALL 


pump, and during the fall and winter 
of 1921-22 twelve spray pumps were 
shipped into Limestone County. 


Like other phases of farm work, it 
soon developed that spraying orchards 


is another opportunity for codpera- 
tion. If properly done more labor 
than is found on the average small 


farm is necessary. Then, too, farmers 
can buy and mix their spray solutions 
together and by spraying their or 
chards at the same time or one im 
mediately after the other they not only 
cooperate in the work but save money 
in the purchase of spray materials. 


As a result of one year of spraying 
several interesting facts were brought 
to light regarding the growing of fruit 
in Limestone County. For instance, 
farmers who sprayed properly had 
good crops of fruit, while those who 
did not spray either had no crop or 
inferior fruit. 

Perhaps Charley Leopard and James 
W. Brooks are two oi the best-known 
orchardmen of the county. Their or- 
chards were properly sprayed and 
their peaches sold readily for $2 per 
bushel when fruit from non-sprayed 
orchards would hardly sell for $1 per 
bushel. Spraying increased the yield 
and doubled the price. 

Following their experience of 1921-22 
the farmers of Limestone County will 
buy and operate more spray pumps 
during 1922-23. They will buy and op- 
erate them together, and likewise they 


will enjoy their fruit. 
P. O. DAVIS. 


Fallen Pecan Twigs Should Be 
Picked Up and Burned 


HE pecan grower who keeps the 

girdled-off twigs of his trees picked 
up and burned in late fall and winter, 
that pecan grower has an eye open 
to business. 

Scientific men tell us that in the 
newly fallen girdled-off pecan or hick- 
ory twig are the eggs of an insect 
that may hatch out and in turn girdle- 
off more twigs, ad infinitum. 

The beetle that does all this girdling 
lays her eggs beneath the bark near 
or at the base of the leaf petioles. She 
then girdles-off the twig below where 
the egg is laid. It drops to the ground 
and the egg hatches and thrives in the 
dead wood. And therein lies the se- 
cret; the larva (young hatched worm) 
cannot live upon green wood, there- 
fore, the mother beetle cuts the twig 
off the tree so it will die and furnish 
a supply of dead-wood food for her 
young. 

The eggs hatch in about three weeks 
and the larvae—whitish and legless—be- 
gin tunnelling into the wood beneath 
the bark. They make little growth 
during the winter, but in spring they 
grow rapidly and complete their trans- 
iormation into adult beetles by the lat- 
ter part of August. 





J. R. Watson, entomologist of the 
Florida Experiment ‘Station, recom 
mends the following method of con- 
trol: 

“Gather the severed twigs during fall 
and winter and burn them. In this way 
all the eggs and larvae which would 


develop into a new generation the 
next summer will be destroyed. If there 
are adjacent hickory or persimmon 


trees‘ infested with the same pest, the 
cut twigs of those trees should be de- 
stroyed also.”—Florida Extension Serv- 
ice. 


ISEASE gets the bruised and cut potatoes 
first. Don’t store that kind. 
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ALLENS “CO, RANGE 

‘mow 
Arange on which daughter can com- 
pete with mother—its perfect baking 
oven is famous—a quarter of a cen- 
tury of service has proved its worth. 


Ask your dealer or write us for catalog 
and where they may be bought. 
ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 
Nashville +: Tennessee 






































Galvan- 
ized Roofing 


Direct from Factory 


You can buy roofing for any building, 
right from the factory, freight paid, 
and save all of the usual go-between 
profits and costs. Our rust-proof, ex- 
tra galvanized, no-leak roofing and 
siding has been the South’s favorite 
for more than 34 years. The long wear 
service and the low first cost that our 
roofing has given to thousands of oth- 
ers all these years, it will give to you. You'll 
find every piece roug up to the standard 
and fully guaranteed—and you pay factory 
prices only, with freight paid, free nails, etc. 
Low Prices on ‘‘Neverslip’’ Wire Fencing, 
Steel Fence Posta, Paints, Corn Cribs, Grain 
Bins, Galvanized Steel Tanks and Churns. 


EAST BIRMINGHAM ARON ROOFING CO. 
Dept. 118 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











STARVE 
Rat Proof 
Mouse Proof <ag 


THE RATS 
—gfe.. All Steel 
Corn Crib 


il CHEAPER 
THAN WOOD 
e 


EAST BHAM IRON ROOFING CO 


BIRMINCHAM. ALA. Dept. 118 


Accurate, Durable and Complete 
Outfit ever madeis the 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 


Fire Proof ‘as 








The most Simple, 
Farm 





. VA 
TheTELESCOPE with FIVE Magnifying Lenses 


makes the work a genuine pleasure, and when you 
finish a job of 


TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, IRRIGATING 


or any farm work requiring a Level you just KNOW 
itis O. K. Agricultural Schools, County Agents 
and progressive farmers from Atlantic to Pacific 
swear by the Bostrom, and so will you, after using 
it, if not, just remember our unqualified money 
back guarantee brings every red cent right back 
Into your pocket. Write TODAY for description, 
testimonials and money back order blanks. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
158 Stonewall Street, ATLANTA, GA. 


‘Peach Trees: 


The Right Size 
Small trees, budded last June—a good size for 





The Right Price 
rchard planting. You save money by buying 


trees this size and they’ll grow as well for you 
next year as they would for us. 

Where can you get good, carefully raised Peach 
Trees at this price except from us? These are 
——- Drices; for less than 100 trees add 5 cents 
er tree. 






Size ~ Per 100 Per 1,000 
S We Meinsccks $25 $200 
5 Ge Migesvcicscs 150 
i i Oe 15 125 
, ee Ae peer 12 100 
ae PERE “10 85 
Don’t delay, send as soon as possible. Ask for 


our list of other fruits. 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES 
Box C, CHATTANOOGA, TENN 
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INTO BUSINESS 2-2" 
Factory’’ in your communi 














may A 4 in eolimite "4 ber — womens 
Candy Beatin Been Wales tos th kee, Be enteea 
W.HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 144 EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


Bulletins for Fruit and Nut Growers 


ig YOU are interested in any of these 
bulletins, write for them to the ad- 
dress given below: 


FRUITS 
Figs.—United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., Farmers’ Bulle- 


tin 1031—‘Fig Growing in the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States”; North Carolina Experiment 
Station, West Raleigh, Bulletin 208—‘‘Fig 
Culture in North Carolina”; Texas Experi- 
ment Station, College Station, Bulletin 208— 
“Figs in Texas”; Louisiana Experiment Sta- 
tion, Baton Rouge, La., Bulletin 126—*‘Dis- 
eases of Fig Tree and Fruit”. 


Citrus Fruits.—United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., Farmers’ 
Bulletins—6%—“Handling and Shipping Citrus 
Frutis in the Gulf States”; 974—“Citrus Fruit 
Improvement”; 23—“*Fumigation of Citrus 
Trees”; 933—“Spraying for Control of Insects 
and Mites Attacking Citrus Trees in Flor- 
ida”; 1122—“Citrus Fruit Growing in the Gulf 
States”; 53—*Propagation of Citrus Trees in 
the Gulf States”; Texas Experiment Station 
College Station, Bulletin 148—‘Experiments 
with Citrus Fruits at Beeville Substation”; 
Texas Department of Agriculture, Austin, 
News Series Bulletin 3—“Citrus Fruits in 
Texas”; Alabama Experiment Station, Au- 
burn, Miscellaneous Circular 27—‘‘Citrus 
Canker”; Florida Experiment Station, Gaines- 
ville, Miscellaneous Bulletin 108—“‘Diseases 
of Citrus Fruits”, Miscellaneous Bulletin 107° 
—‘Stem End Rot of Citrus Fruits”. 


Strawberries.—United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., Farmer’s 
Bulletin 854—“Strawberry Culture -in Tennes- 
see, Kentucky and West Virginia’; 901—“Ev- 
erbearing Strawberries”; 970—Preparation of 
Strawberries for Market”; 1043—“Strawberry 
Varieties in the United States”; Texas Ex- 
periment Station, College Station, New Ser- 
ies Circular 1—“Strawberries Under Irriga- 
tion in South Texas’; Florida Experiment 
Station, Gainesville, Bulletin 39—“Strawberry 
Culture”; South Carolina Experiment Station, 
Clemson College, Bulletin 49—“Strawberries”’. 

Raspberries.—United States Department of 
Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 887—“Rasp- 
berry Culture”’. 

Blackberries.—United States Department of 
Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 998—“‘Culture 
of Loganberry Blackberry”. 

Grapes and Miscellaneous Small Fruits.— 
Virginia Experiment Station, Blacksburg, 
Bulletin 147—“‘Bush Fruits”; North Carolina 
Experiment Station, West Raleigh, Bulletins 
187—“Grapes and Small Fruits”, and 98—Mul- 
berries”; United States Department of Agri- 


culture, Farmers’ Bulletins 471—“Grape 
Propagation”, 1075—“How to Make Unfer- 
mented Grape Juice”; and 1220—“Insect and 


Fungus Diseases of the Grape”. 
Persimmons.—Louisiana Experiment | Sta- 
tion, Baton Rouge, Bulletin 99—“Japanese 
Persimmons”; United States Department of 
Agriculture, 685—“The Native Persimmon”. 
Melons.—United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Farmers’ Bulletins 1145—“Handling 
and Transportation of Cantaloupes”, 914— 
“Control of Melon Aphis” and 821—‘‘Water- 
melon Diseases”; Department Circular 90— 
“Control of Watermelon Anthracnose by 
Spraying’ and 217—‘Melon Anthracnose”; 
Arizona Experiment Station, Tucson State 
College, Circular 317—““Watermelon Growing” 
and “Cantaloupe Growing”; New Mexico Ex- 
periment Station, State. College—‘‘Melon 


Growing”. 


Peaches.—United States Departmént of Ag- 
riculture, Farmers’ Bulletins 1266—‘‘Prepara- 
tion of Peaches for Market”, 918—“Peach Va- 
rieties’’, 917—“‘Sites and Cultural Methods”, 
631—“Growing Peaches” and Department Bul- 
letin 808—‘*Peaches”; Texas Extension Serv- 
ice, College Station, B-29—“Peach Production 
in Texas”, and B-22—“Harvesting and Pack- 


ing Peaches”. 
Orchards and Miscellaneous Fruits.—United 
States Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ 
Bulletins 841—“Drying Fruits and Vegeta- 
bles in the Home”, 853—‘Home Canning of 
Fruits and Vegetables”, 994—“‘Commercial 
Bordeaux Mixture”, 882—“Irrigation of Or- 
chards”, 1001I—“Growing Fruit for Home 
Use”, 109%—“‘Frost and Prevention of Dam- 
age by It’, 1128—“‘Control of Aphids Injur- 
ious to Orchard Fruits, Currant, Gooseberry 
and Grape”, 1196—“Standard Containers for 
Fruits and Vegetables”, 1242—“‘Permanent 
Fruit and Vegetable Gardens”, and 701— 
“Bridge Grafting’; exas Experiment Sta- 
tion, College Station, Bulletin 187—“Sprays 
and Spraying’, Circular 24—“Commercial- 
Sulphur Products as Dormant Sprays for San 
Jose Scale”; Texas Extension Service, Col 
lege Station, Bulletins B-30—‘‘Home Orchards 
in Texas”, 107—“‘Spraying Apples and Pears”, 


108—Summer Spraying of Stone Fruits— 
Peaches and Plums”, 110—‘Cultivating the 
Growing Orchard”, 111—“Cultivating the 


Young Orchard”, 121i—“Thinning Fruit on 
Peach and Apple Trees”; Texas Department 
of Agriculture, Austin, Bulletin 32—“‘A. B. C. 
of Fruit Growing”’. 

Pecans and Other Nuts.—Texas Extension 
Service, College Station, B-55—‘Propagating 
Pecans by Budding and Grafting’, B-56— 
“Pecan Culture in Texas’, Circular 269—‘‘The 
Pecan Case-bearer’; Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion, College Station, Bulletin 124—‘The_Pe- 
can Case-bearer”’, Circular 20—“Patch Bud- 
ding Large Limbs and Trunks of Pecan 
Trees”; United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Department Bulletins 1102—“Kernel- 
and 933— 


spot of Pecan and Its Causes”, 
“Black Walnut—Its Growth and Manage- 
ment”, Farmers’ Bulletins 955—‘Preventing 


Wood Rot in Pecan Trees” and 700—‘Pecan 
Culture”; Texas Department of Agriculture, 
Austin, Bulletins 19—“The Pecan and Hick- 
ory in Texas”; 55—“‘The Propagation of Pe- 
cans”, New Series Bulletin 24—“Pecans and 
Other Nuts in Texas”; Louisiana Experi- 
ment Station, Baton Rouge, Bulletin 69—“Pe- 
cans”; North Carolina- Experiment Station, 
West Raleigh, Bulletin 105—“Nuts”; Kansas 
Experiment Station, Manhattan, Circular 13 
—‘How to Grow Black Walnuts”; Texas 
Pecan Nursery, Arp, Texas, “Papershell Pe- 


cans—How to Grow Them”. 





ISIT your orchard often from January to 
January. Inspect each tree. Take your 
pruning shears and saw with you. Be your 
orchard’s detective and discover every need, 
every enemy. Supply the need and destroy 
the enemy. As you care for your orchard, so 










shall your harvest be.—C. L. Newman. 








THERE’S REAL GOODNESS 
IN THESE THREE PLUMS 


Size, flavor, and color make these three Plums superb for 
home use, and for nearby markets. We recommend them for 
all parts of the South. 










Excelsior. One and one-half inches in diameter; wine-red 
color; thin skin. Ripens early in June. 
McRea. Medium size; yellow and dull red; yellow flesh. 







. gg 

errell, Large, reddish yellow; flesh solid. One of the best 
for the Gulf Coast. 

Other varieties of Plums that can be grown in the South are 
mentioned in the 1923 edition of 


‘ Southern Planting Facts 


which also features pecans, persimmons, figs, grapes, 
roses, shade trees, evergreens. With this book you may 
become familiar with the best things for home and 
orchard. Send for a copy if one has not reached you. 











Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co. 
Gien Saint Mary, Florida 


Western Union Telegraph and Long Distance 
Telephone in our Office 













The Stieff Piano 


Is not merely good—It is more than that. The 
exceptional beauty of tone of Stieff Pianos and 
their wonderful durability is what distinguishes 
them. 

Fill out this blank and Mail. 





CHAS. M. EFF. INC.. 
Charlo N. C., or Norfolk, Va. 


Please send catalog and prices of Pianos. 


sTl 
tte, 





Name 


We also can supply the Shaw, Bennett-Bretz, 
Davies & Sons, and Lesiie piauus at lower prices, 
from $300 up. 


Norfolk, Va., and Charlotte, N. C. 


Address 


CHAS. M. STIEFF, INC., 























YOU 


NEED A NEW PAIR OF 


CARHARTT OVERALLS 





Stiff stay wires and well 
crimped line wires, heavily galvan- 
ized and locked together with the 
famous little Square Deal 





Knot so 
tight theycan never slip, make 
this a trim, long-lasting, eco- 
nomical fence. 50c copy of 
Ropp’s New Calculator sent 
free to land owners who write 
for catalog. 
Kevstone Steel & Wire Co. 

5310 Industrial Street 

~ Peoria, Ml. 


LS wana UNA 
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™ Fence, Roofing or Paints. We 
soll direct from the factory. Fi it 


Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 5503, Cleveland, 0. 


Carhartt. They are better garments 
and will wear longer. In the long run 
you will find that you save a great 
deal of money by buying them instead 
of cheap, shoddy overalls. 








KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET IT FROM THE “Saved $35.00,"" 
<G~ACTORY DIRECT writes J. D. Legg, Pales- 
aN i tine, Tex. You, too, can 
7. TY r WS save by buying direct at 
“cae Lowest Factory Prices. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free 100-page 
of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
‘osts and Barbed Wire. 

Dept. 84 


Hamilton Carhartt, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 













Please send me samples and prices of your 
Carthartt Overalls made from yo arhartt 
Master Cloth, also prices of Carhartt Work 
Gloves. ; 

j I will appreciate 
Account Book. 


Catalo 
the Farm, Stock and Crop 
12 
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pre ucts quickly and Cy ET 
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SAW MILLS—-POWER \ 





| pny Sig Portable Sawmills 
are built in five sizes suitable 
for all conditions. Our celebrated 
Double Belt Feed insures fast, 
accurate sawing. Both forward 
and backward movements of car- 
riage controlled by single upright 
lever with the speed regulated by 
amount of pressure operator ap- 
plies Choice of Standard or Log 
Beam Carriage. 

Cornish Engine and Boiler shown be- 
low is a slab burner, specially designed 
for operating Sawmills. The Farquhar 
Locomotive Rig for both coal and wood, 
These outfits mounted on either wheels 
or sills, 

Farquhar Machinery for dependable, 
economical sawmilling. Write us as to 
requirements and we will help sclve your 


problems. 
A. B, Farquhar Co., Ltd., sox eoo19, York, Pa. 





producte include Steam 
Potato Di 


and 


Pee bor 
Other Parquhar 
Tractors, Threshers, 


Gas 
Diggers, Grain Drilis, 








catalogs free on reques 
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WRITE TODAY One big, slashing cut brings 
FOR CUT PRIGES J ea! iiooing down’ te tho 


same price as before the 


. Now 18 TH® TIMP TO PUT THAT NEW TOP ON YOUR 
HOUSE, BARNS AND OTHER BULLDINGS--NOW WHILE PRICES 
N TO ROCK 
Send to-day for our 
a 


ARB DOW! 
SAVED $20.00 special 30-day off: 
GOT BETTER ROOFING] snd’ direct from 
to: ices. 
WILL RB DELIGHTED WITH THE LOW PRICES ND rea 
ALITY OF MATERIAL. Mr. M. Carlisle,Sr., of Cleola, 
a., writes *] am pleased and satisfied--1 saved §20. 
by ordering from you."" 
DOU 


TWO GRIMPS )0UR | 
ON EACH EDGE |ROOF 
WHICH MAKES A WATERTIONT Loc 
nailon. Patent Nails, Hammer 
with every order. 
EVERY USE— GALY 

H kis RED 
end, GrCRN ASPHALT SHINGLES AND ASPHALT 


ROOFING IN --which i) 

factory prices. Our EW BUILDING BOOK tale aul 

shout sestng and siding and may have just the informa. 

Tobey: i for TB FOR YOUR FREB ¥ 

YOU SAVE We have just about enough roofing 
to fill ord owe 

THE PROFIT) then wo: may have to raise cor 
prices. SEND TO-DAY FOR BIG 


ces. 
FREE SAMPLES---ROOFING BOOK AND CUT 
PRICES. Get Guaran direct tates fac- 


fii 
— and keep in-your own Docket the profit others would 


Address 
SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 
Dept. P. Savannah, Ga. 


GALVANIZED STEEL SHINGLES Ee 
CAN‘’T CATCH FIRE — 













SES SS 

SSN SSSASSASSS 
wy SSSSSSSARS SSS 
NG A SSS 
4 BUILDING'S \SSSSSASSASSS 
= NSASSSSSSSSS 


O YOU-FREIGHT PAID 
ARMY STYLE 


Flannel Shirts 
4 PURE WOOL MIXED 


Here is one of the greatest 
bargains youeversaw. Two 
flannel} shirts worth $3.00 


$8.98 for TWO! 


mone: 
postman only $3. 
are on errival, “on Soy 
3 LiGnteD. Publisher's 
guarantee protecty yeu. Colars, 
S it. 
two shirts 
this SALE 


fF. V, FRANKEL | 





Varieties of Fruits Recommended 
for Virginia 


HE varieties listed below are men- 

tioned in the order of their relative 
commercial importance for the section 
a whole—with the exception of 
summer varieties of apples which are 
placed at the end of the list. This list 
has been compiled by all the horticul- 
tural workers of College, Experiment 
Station and Extension Division at the 
Virginia Polytechnic Intsitute and is 
based upon experimental data as well 
as field observations. The matter of 
susceptibility to such diseases and in- 
sects as are difficult to control has 
been a guiding factor in making the 
selection. 

VALLEY OF VIRGINIA 

Apples. — Stayman, Delicious, Winesa 
(southern part), York Imperial (if cedars will 
be removed), Grimes (double-worked), Gano 
or Ben Davis, Arkansas Black, Mammoth 
Black Twig (for dry,: gravelly soils), Rome, 


Yellow Transparent, Oldenburg, Early Har- 
vest. 


Peaches.—Belle (Georgia), Elberta, Carmen, 
Hiley. 


as 


PIEDMONT SECTION 


Apples.—Winesap, Yellow Nowtown (Albe- 
marle Pippin) (for Porter’s loam soils), Stay- 


man, Arkansas Black, Bonum, Delicious, 
Rome, Gano or Ben Davis, Grimes (double- 
worked). 
Peaches.—Elberta, Belle (Georgia), Hiley, 
Carmen. 


SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA 
Apples.—Stayman, York Imperial, Gano or 


Ben Davis, Delicious, Grimes (double-work- 
ed), Rome, Virginia Beauty, Yellow Trans- 
parent, Summer Rambo. 

Peaches.—Elberta, Belle (Georgia), Hiley, 
Carmen. 


ALLEGHANY SECTION 


Apples.—Stayman, York Imperial, Delicious, 
ome, Grimes (double-worked), Gano or Ben 
Davis, Mammoth Black Twig. 
Peaches.—Belle (Georgia), Elberta, Carmen, 
Hiley. 
MIDDLE VIRGINIA 


Apples.—Winesap, Stayman, Arkansas 
Black, Delicious, Gano or Ben Davis, Yellow 
Transparent 


Peaches.—Elberta, Belle (Georgia), Hiley, 
Carmen. 
TIDEWATER SECTION 

Apples. — Winesap, Stayman, Arkansas 
Black, Delicious, Morgan Christmas, Ben 
avis, Carolina Summer, Yellow Transpar- 
ent, Early Harvest. 

Peaches.—Elberta, Belle (Georgia), Hiley, 
Carmen. 


Cherries have not been grown as a 
commercial fruit except in a few local- 
ities. For this reason data regarding 
suitable varieties is not available. Oli- 
vet and Montmorency are considered 
best for planting in all parts of the 
State. In Western Virginia, Rockport 
and Coe seem to be the most promis- 
ing sweet cherries for commercial use, 
with the Governor Wood and Schmidt 
for the Middle Virginia and Tidewater 
Sections. 

Plums are so subject to brown rot 
that it is doubtful if they will be prof- 
itable commercially. Wild Goose is 
adapted to all sections of the State. 
Bradshaw can he recommended for 
Western Virginia and Satsuma for the 
Piedmont, Middle and Tidewater Sec- 
tions of the State. 





Varieties of Fruits Recommended 
for North Carolina 


ELOW is given a list of the varie- 
ties of fruit which may be grown 
successfuly in North Carolina. The 
varieties are named in order of ma- 
turity. “S” means that the fruit ripens 
for summer use, “F” fall, and “W” win- 
ter. 

Transparent (S), Early 


une (S), Williams (S), 
(F), Magnum Bonum. 


Apples.—Yellow 
Harvest (S), Red 
Horse (S), Kinnard 


Shockley (W) and Yates (W). 
Pears—Seckle, Kieffer, (W). 
Plums.—Red June, Shiro, Abundance, 
max, Burbank, American, Damson. 
Cherries.—Montmorency, May Duke, Early 
Richmond. 

Figs.—Celeste, Brown Turkey. 
Peaches.—May flower, Red Bird, Greensboro, 
Mamie Ross, Carmen, Hiley, Elberta, Chinese 
Cling, Crawford’s Late. 
Pecans.—Schley, Stuart. 
: Grapes:—Moore’s. Early, 
Niagara, Delaware, Catawba, 
pernong, James, Flowers. 
Dewberries.—Lucretia. i ‘ | 
Blackberries.Eldorado. 


Cli- 


Lucille, . Concord, 
Thomas, ‘S¢eup: 





Dept. FB48i | 353-St» Aye, 
U0 Wew Yori City « 





Varieties of Fruits for Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas 


*Delicious (F), Winesap (W), Stayman or 





FREE 





otter eric: 7 Cuthbert,‘ / Gregg,” ; Golden 






Strawberries.— Excelsior, Lady Thompson, 
*Klotidyke, Chesapeake 

Persimmons.—Lane-Nashi, Zenzi, 

An asterisk (") means that a variety is 
especially adapted to,commercial uses 


In ordering fruit trees it is advisable 
to purchase trees of the following sizes 
and ages: 

Peaches, June buds, 24 to 36 inches 
high; pears, l-year trees, 4 to 6 feet 
high; plums, l-year trees, 4 to 6 feet; 
cherries, 1 or 2-year, 4 to 6 feet; figs, 
1 to 2 years, 3 to 5 feet; apples, 1 to 2 
years, 5 to 7 feet; pecans, l-year 4 to 6 
feet; grapes, l-year-old, dewberries 1- 
year-old; blackberries 1-year old, rasp- 
berries, l-year old; strawberries, young 
plants formed from runners in May 


and June. C. L. NEWMAN. 





The Home Orchard in South 
Carolina 


PURING the last few years South 
Carolina farmers have given much 
greater attention than formerly to the 
planting and care of home orchards. 


Extension Service horticultural work- 
ers and county agents report still 


greater demand this fall for help in 
this line. Unfortunately, however, 
there are still many country and town 
homes that could have home-grown 
fruit but that do not realize its im- 
portance and value. ’ 


The half-acre home orchard is one 
of the special features of Extension 
horticultural activities, and the follow- 
ing notes on varieties to plant, dis- 
tances to set plants, etc., should help 
those who want good home orchards 
to get them successfully started. 


Peaches,—1 Mayflower, 1 Red Bird, 1 Greens- 
boro, 1 Mamie Ross, 2 Carmen, 2 Hiley, 2 
Belle of Georgia, 4 Elberta, 1 Heath Cling, 1 
Stinson’s October 

Apples.—i Early Harvest, 1 Red June, 1 
Horse, 1 Delicious, 1 Terry, 1 Yates, 1 Wine- 
sap, 1 Stayman 


Pears.—1! Kieffer. 
Plums.—1! Shiro, 1 Abundance, 1 Burbank. 
Cherries.—1 Montmorency, 1 Early Rich- 


mond.., 

Figs.—1 Celeste, 1 Magnolia. 

Pecans.—1 Stuart, 1 Schley. 

Grapes (Bunch).—2 Concord, 1 Moore’s Ear- 
ly, 1 Lucile, 2 Delaware, 2 Niagara, 1 Worden, 

Grapes (Muscadine).—l1 James, 1 Thomas, 1 
Scuppernong. ¢ 

Strawberries.—100 
Thompson. 


Klondyke, 100 Lady 


Dewberries,—12 Lucretia. 


Blackberries.—15 Eldorado. 


Planting Distances (feet).—Peaches, 
18 x 18; apples, 30 x 30; pears, 30 x 30; 
plums, 20 x 20; cherries, 20 x 20; figs, 
20 x 20; pecans, 60 x 60; grapes (bunch) 
8 x 10; grapes (muscadine), 15 x 20; 
dewberries, 6 x 4; blackberries, 6 x 4. 





SAW RIG 


DIRECT 
FROM 
FACTORY 
Portable Saw Rig, complete with new- 
est improved engine, saw frame, belt,— 
and saw,on steel wheel truck—shipped 
on trial; cash or easy payments; money 
back if not satisfactory. 


DON’T BUY ANY WOOD SAWING 
MACHINERY UNTIL YOU SEE OUR 
NEW LOW FACTORY PRICES. 
New free catalog shows over 30 styles; a style 
for every use; prices $9.80up. Write for it today. 
Hertzler & Zook Co.,Box 38 Belleville, Pa. 











{___ BE AN AUCTIONEER — | 
Earn from $10 to $500 Per Day 


Send for large FRE Illustrated Catalog of Rep- 
pert’s School of Auctioneering, Livestock Judging, 
and Pedigree Study. 

NEXT TERM OPENS DECEMBER 26 


REPPERT’S SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
Box 29, Decatur, Indiana. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BUY YOUR NEW BUGGY NOW 
At Big Cutin Factory Price 
Xnd Save from $15 to $50 


WE HAVE 
CUT PRICES 
TO THE BONE 
Our buggy 
prices hayes 
been cut below 














next year or 


two, NOW is the time to buoy. 


FREE Write quick for FREE CATALOG }j 
. showing all the latest styles at hig 
cut ip factory prices—and save the difference, 


Golden Eagle Buggy Ce., 586 Means St., Atlanta, Ga, 



































“ 
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The Quick, 
Sure Soap Maker 


—the choice of thousands of wo- 
men for making pure soap quickly 
—easily. Use waste grease, wa- 
ter and Red Devil Lye—that’s 
all, Easy, successful recipes for 
hard and floating soaps on the 
can label. Insist upon.the gen- 
uine—pure, strong, lasting. 


Ask for it by name at your grocer’s 


RED DEVIL LYE 


Sure 1s Strong 




















Build Roads with 
the aid of 


Whitlock Rope 


Use a rope that is guaranteed 
to stand up under the severest 
strains; a rope that lasts longer 
without fraying or breaking; a 
rope made to combat dirt and 
water; a rope made of high 
quality Manila hemp. 

A 1-inch diam. Whitlock All-Manila 
Rope should be used on a job like this. 
Write for the booklet, “The Right 
Rope For Every Use.” It contains in- 
formation which will save you moncy- 


Wartiock Corpace ComPANyY 
46 South Street. New York 











Best Poultry Paper 


Showing Champions in all Breeds 
and Full Page Art Chicken Pictures, 
natural colors, suitable for framing, 
FREB with several issues during year. 


Months’ Trial 1 5c 
US 1c stamps accepted 
Monthly 80 to 120 pages. Practical 
articles by foremost poultrymen. 
Ayr.$4; 2yrs.$1.50; 3yrs. $2. 
| Poultry Tribune, Dept. 20 Mt. Morris, Ill 


Miller’s Poultry Guide ¢, 


Tells how experts hatch, feed and raise 
poultryf.;p ts. Also quotes low prices 
on baby icks, pure br 

for hatching, incubators, Mamn.~' 
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THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


The STAR is 
Pea Huller Perfection 
If you raise Pees or Bean’ 
you need a Huller, and if 
you study truo economy you 
will buy the best ono. There 
are 20,000. STAR Hullers 
What moro could 
ny machine? 





and styles;'10:to 60 bushels 
per hour. Write for Cate- 
- log and Prices. 


“Dept. A, 
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poultry supplies, etc! Fully iltastrated. Write todzy 
4. W. MULLER so, 


Cd., Box 
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Spray Materials and Their 
Effective Use 


HE materials which are used to 
destroy insects are divided into 
several classes as follows :— 

1. Poisons—which kill by being 
taken into the digestive organs of the 
' insect 

2. Contact insec- 
ticides—which kill 

by clogging up the 
breathing system, 
or have a corrosive 
action on the skin. 

3. Repellent s— 
which keep the in- 
sects away fromthe 
plant. 

4. Gases — which 
are used for fumigating. 

There are several materials belong- 
ing to each of these different classes 
but in this article we will give direc- 
tions for making only those sprays 
which are commonly used in orchard 
and garden work. 





EUGENE BUTLER 


I.—Poisons 


HE poisons, nearly all of which are 
id-made from arsenic are effective 
only against biting insects. Arsenicals 
are insoluble in water and must be 
stirred constantly to be kept in sus- 
pension. However, some arsenates 
have what is known as “water soluble” 
arsenic. The combination of the water 
and this water soluble arsenic gives off 
heat which burns the plant. 

Paris Green—is the most commonly 
used arsenical poison, in spite of the 
fact that it does not give entire satis- 
faction. It settles quickly when used 
as a spray, it does not stick well, and 
it is likely to burn the plant. 

Liquid Spray.—Never more than one- 
half, pound of Paris green should be 
used for 50 gallons of water, and when 
one is spraying tender plants, such as 
the peach, only one-fourth pound 
should be thoroughly mixed into a thin 
paste and then added to the water. 
This insures a better mixing of the 
powder and water.- To neutralize the 
action of the water-soluble arsenic it 
is necessary to add two pounds of good 
stone lime to every 50 gallons of water. 

Under some conditions it is advis- 
able to use a combined spray of a 
poison with a fungicide. When Paris 
green is used in combination with Bor- 
deaux mixture, the same amount is re- 
quired for 50 gallons of Bordeaux mix- 
ture as for 50 gallons of water, and it 
is not necessary to add the lime. 

Dry Spray.—For many crops it is 
not advisable to use a liquid spray. 
Paris green may be applied as a pow- 
der, but it must be diluted with eight 
to 10 times its weight of flour or air- 
slaked lime, preferably the latter. 


Arsenate of lead is a very much 
better poison spray material than 
Paris green. It may be made at home, 
but the commercial preparations are 
to be preferred, as they are guaran- 
teed. It is available in two forms— 
paste and powder. The cost of the 
powder is somewhat higher than that 
of the paste, but the cost of the spray 
made from either is about the same. 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


Arsenate of lead sticks to the plants 
well, does not settle so quickly and 
does not burn the plants, but its action 
is slower than that of Paris green. 

Liquid Spray.—For a liquid spray 
either the paste or powdered form of 
arsenate of lead may be used; three 
pounds of the paste or two pounds of 
the powder are required for 50 gal- 
lons of water. Mix the required 
amount of paste or powder into a thin 
paste before adding to the barrel of 
water. It is also possible to use this 
poison with the Bordeaux mixture, the 
same proportions being used as sug- 
gested for water. 

Dry Spray.—When a dry spray is 
desired the powdered arsenate of lead 
may be used without the addition of 
any other material. 


I11.—Contact Sprays 


ONTACT insecticides are applied to 

the insects and only incidentally to 
plants, so the aim should be to so ap- 
ply the material that it will cer- 
tainly come in contact with all the in- 
sects. 

Kerosene Emulsion—is very effective 
against sucking insects such as plant 
lice, scale insects, etc., and for the de- 
struction of insects collected in large 
masses on tree trunks. It kills by 
closing, the breathing pores of the in- 
sect, and is made from the follow- 


ing :— 
Laundry soap (soft soap will do)... 1 pound 
BENET WGN n 0.66:0:0496 006000 05000060%4s 1 gallon 


Kerosene (low grade is satisfactory) 2 gallons 
To prepare the emulsion, shave one 
pound of soap into one gallon of soft 
water; boiling hot. As soon as the 
soap is dissolved remove the solution 
from the fire and add two gallons of 
kerosene. At once agitate the mate- 
rial violently and ‘continue for at least 
five minutes. This is best done with 
a bucket spray pump. In a few min- 
utes a smooth, creamy emulsion is 
formed, without any free oil. This is 
the stock solution and will keep indefi- 
nitely if sealed from the air. 
Dilution—for use on trees or shrubs 
that ‘are dormant, the stock solution 
may be diluted with five to seven parts 
water, forming a spray containing 8 to 
11 per cent of oil. On trees or plants 
in leaf, 10 to 15 parts water should be 
vsed, thus making a spray containing 
4 to 6 per cent oil.. Soft bodied in- 


sects such as plant lice are effectively 


controlled with a 5 or 6 per cent solu- 
tion. 











be 
££: « 
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For 4 per cent strength, add .......... 15 2-3 
For 5 per cent strength, add............ 12 1-3 
For 7 per cent strength, add............ 8 1-2 
For 10 per cent strength, add........... 5 2-3 
For 12 per cent strength, add... 41-2 
For 15 per cent strength, add........... 3 1-2 
For 20 per cent strength, add........... 2 1-3 





Kerosene emulsion is best applied on 
bright, sunny days when the wind is 
blowing, since a considerable quantity 
of the oil will evaporate quickly, and 

(Concluded on page 11, column 4d) 
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Shell and Grind ...... 


with McCormick-Deering Shellers 
and Grinders driven by Interna- 
tional Kerosene Engines 


VERY man who grows stock for profit should 
be equipped to grind the feed. It is not hard 
work when you have an International Kerosene 

Engine for power, and McCormick-Deering Shellers 
and Feed Grinders to do the work. A few hours on 
a'rainy day now and then will give you a’ supply of 
nutritious stock food that will add many dollars to 
your year s profits. 

If you will stop in at the store of the McCormick- 
Deering dealer, he will show you International Kero- 
sene Engines in 14, 3, 6, and 10h. p. sizes. And 
while you are there, ask him about McCormick- 
Deering Feed Grinders. The shellers are made in 
sizes ranging from hand shellers to 2 and 4-hole 
and cylinder power shellers for custom work. 
The grinders are built in sizes and styles for every 
farm. Find out about these necessary machines 
next time you are in town. ‘ 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO @idoaronaTEG! USA 
93 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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A Spray Calendar for Orchard Fruits 














First Spraying 
When to — —_—_—_— — 
Spray During fall and winter, or 
before buds swell in spring 
APPLE San Jose scale and other scale 
PEAR To insects. Also Aphis. This 
AND Centrol spraying also destroys spores 
Quincy of many fungous diseases 
Concentrated Lime - sulphur 
Spray to solution, 1 gallon to 7 to 
Use gallons water 
When to [During fall and winter, or 
Spray before buds swell in spring 
fruit. 
PDA 8 I San Jose scale and other scale 
AND To insect. Also Aphis Also 
PLUM Control many fungous diseases 
Concentrated Lime - sulphur 
Spray to | solution, 1 gallon to 7 to 9 
/88 gallons water. 
When to |Just before blooms come 
Spray put. 
: terry Moth, Leaf Hopper, 
GRAPES To Anthracnose, Mildew, 
’ Control Black Rot ' 
Spray to 3ordeaux 3-4-50 plus 2 Ibs, 
i. Use of arsenate of lead 














9} 4-5-50, plus 2 Ibs. 


Second Spraying — 
Just as the last of 
the blossoms fall. 


Coddling Moth, 
Scab, 
Leaf-eating insects 
Bordeaux Mixture, 


arsenate of lead. 
Just as the dried up 
blossoms or shucks 
are falling off the 





Curculio, Aphis, 
Leaf Curl, 
Brown Rot, Scab. 





~ Third Spraying 


Three weeks after 


Coddling Moth, 
Bitter Rot, 
Scab, Blotch. 


Bordeaux Mixture, 
4-5-50, plus 2 Ibs. 
arsenate of lead. 


Three weeks after 


second spraying. 
Curculio, 
weaf Rot, 


Srown Rot, Scab. 


Fourth spraying 
Three weeks after 
previous spraying 


Coddling Moth 
Bitter Rot, 
Scab, Blotch. 


Bordeaux Mixture 
4-5-50, plus 2 Ibs. 
argenate of lea/i. 





Just before fruit be- 
gins to show signs 
of ripening 





Brown Rot, Scab. 








Self - boiled Lime- 
sulphur plus 2 Is. 
arsenate of lead. 
Just after fruit 
sets. 

Jerry Moth, Leaf 
Hopper, Anthrac- 
nose, Mildew, 
Black Rot. 











Same as first. 


Self - boiled Lime- 
sulphur Plus 2 tbs. 
arsenate of lead. 


2 weeks to 18 days 

later than second. 
Berry Moth f 
Anthracnose; 

Mildew, Black Rot. 





Game:hs first ' 


Self - boiled Limo- 
sulphur. 


2 weeks to 18 days 
later than third 





Berry Moth, 
nthracnose,. | 
Mildew, Black Rot, 


eee 
‘Samo. as ‘first. | 




















**The Pecan Business for 
Profit and Pleasure’’ 





This Free Booklet tells how to Plant, Cultivate, 

Fertilize, Spray, Gather and Sell the nuts It 

shows how trees were developed to 12 inches in 

diameter the 8th year, which yielded 400 pounds 

of nuts per acre. 

20,000 STANDARD TREES, TRUE TO NAME. 
Without Agents. 


B. W. STONE, Thomasville, Ga. 


Complete 
\ 7 artes ready 
@.- QO gr a 
e, ‘ane 

boenggen SBEY Qains drifled and 
weatly lettered. Everything complete with 
Screw all 


fall inatructi Tay 2 ne 
today, Mustraced aor on request, With each ost 


we give FREE the $3.50 LeFax io 
WAVELAND RADIO COMPANY (inc. 
1346 N. Clark St., Dept. it, , Chicago, til. 
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Wanted—Railway Mail Clerks | 





Today Sure 
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Your Own Time to Pay 


My 30-Day Free Trial—No Money 
Down Offer—Breaking All Records. 
Offer Ever 
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00; Lamp 


Make $60 to $100 a Week 

Introducing thie wonderful sew 

lamp. Gives soft, brilliant light; 
to eyes; ideal illum 





Candle 
Power 


erosene oF 
odorless, economical. Burns 
Absolutely 


thea wick lamps. Patented. 
vement of age. Table 

lamps, lamps, lanterns. 
Work all or spare time. You simply 
take »- We deliver by Parcel 


same day you take 
experience necessary. 


and offer. 


FOR 
Suu. 33! alley A 


FREE ou7ne 
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Prevent 


Blackleg 
Blackleg Filtrate 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Scientifically Prepared and Tested 


Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Write for free booklet on blackleg, No. 352. 


Animal Industry Department of 
Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 































It Pays To Dehorn 


Dehorn your cattle in the modern humane 
way. No crushing—a single stroke does 
the work qui when you use a 
KEYSTONE DEHO: 

We also make Keystone Bull Staffs and — 
other appliances for cattlemen and dairy- 
men—all sold on m rantee, 
Write for circular. It pays to dehorn. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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By IRVING BACHELLER 
Copyright, 1917, by Irving Bacheller. 


THE LIGHT IN THE CLEARING 














SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 

ITTLE Bart Baynes, five-year-old or- 

phan boy, went to live with his Uncle 
Peabody and Aunt Delia. Good old Uncle 
Peabody loves children and understands, 
but Aunt Deel, poor soul, has no knowl- 
edge of them and littl sympathy for 
them. | 


Rovin’ Kate, the silent woman, who 
wandered over the country, stopped at 
the house one day and told the boy’s 
fortune. While predicting a great future 
for him, she admonished that four great 
perils would strike at him. 


The evil days of 1837 brought their 
trials. Uncle Peabody had signed a note 
for Rodney Barnes and Rodney was un- 
able to meet the note when it came due. 
This took all the money Uncle Peabody 
had been able to save for paying on his 
own note, en Grimshaw, the money- 
lender insisted on his money on Uncle 
Pe y’s note. 

Mr. Franklin Purvis, “as full of gristle 
as a goose’s legs comes to work for Un- 
cle Peabody. He tries to create the a 
pression with Bart that he is an exceed- 











ingly brave and fearless man. 








CAST OF CHARACTERS 


DELIA 
SALLY DUNKLEBERG..His sweetheart 
from childhood. 
MICHAEL HACKETT..... The schoolmaster. 
WRIGHT...The great man, his friend. 
The silent woman. 
A meney lender. 


a eee eer eenee 


Chapter VII.— (Continued) 
- AVE you ever hurt anybody?” I 
asked. 
“Several,” he answered. 

“Did you kill ’em?” 

“No, I never let myself go too fur. 
Bein’ so stout, I have to be kin’ o’ care- 
ful.” 

After a moment’s pause he went on: 

“A man threatened to lick me up to 


We'll have to git it some way, I dunno 
how.” 

“W’y of all things !? my aunt exclaim- 
ed. “How are we goin’ to git all that 
money—these hard times?—ayes! Id 
like to know?” 

“Well, I can’t tell ye,” said Uncle Pea- 
body. “I guess he can’t forgive us for 
savin’ Rodney Barnes.” 

“What did he say?” I asked. 

“Why, he says we hain’t no business to 
hire a man to help us. He says me an’ 
you ought to do all the work here. He 
thinks I ought to took you out o’ school 
long ago.” 

“T can stay out o’ school and keep on 
with my lessons,” I said. 

“Not an’ please him. He was mad 
when he see ye with a book in yer hand 
out there in the cornfield.” 

What were we to do now? I spent the 
first sad night of my life undoing the 
plans which had been so dear to me but 
not so dear as my aunt and uncle. I de- 
cided to give all my life and strength to 
the saving of the farm. I would still try 
to be great, but not as great as the Sen- 
ator. Purvis stayed with us through the 
summer and fall. 


After the crops were in we cut and 
burned great heaps of timber and made 
black salts of the ashes by leachifig wa- 
ter through them and boiling down_the 
lye. We could sell the salts at $3.50 a 
100 pounds. The three of us working 
with a team could produce from 120 to 
140 pounds a week. Yet we thought it 
paid—there in Lickitysplit. All over the 
hills men and women were turning their 
efforts and strength into these slender 
streams of money forever flowing to- 
ward the mortgagee. 


Mr. Dunkelberg had seen Benjamin 
Grimshaw and got him to give us a brief 
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what they contained, given in sm 


because you may not have read the earlier chapters. The condensed outline of 
all type at the beginning of each week’s in- 
stallment, will put you right into the heart of the story, will give you the gist of 
all that has gone before and prepare you for enjoying this week’s chapter and all the 
later ones. Read the “Synopsis” and join the thousands of readers, young and old, 
who are watching for this delightful serial every week that comes. 








Seaver’s t’other day. You couldn’t blame 
him. He didn’t know me from a side 0” 
sole leather. He just thought I was one 
o’ them common, évery-day cusses that 
folks use to limber. up on. But he see 
his mistake in time. [I tell ye God was 
good to him when he kept him away 
from me.” 

Aunt Deel called us to supper. 

“Le’s go in an’ squench our hunger,” 
Mr. Purvis proposed as he rose and shut 
his jackknife. 

“T was very much impressed and called 
him “Mr. Purvis” after that. I enjoyed 
and believed many tales of adventure in 
which he had been the hero as we worked 
together in the field or stable. I told 
them to my aunt and uncle one evening, 
whereupon the latter said: 

“He’s a good man to work, but Jerusa- 
lem— !” 

He stopped. ‘ He always stopped at the 

brink of every such precipice. had 
never heard him finish an uncompliment- 
ary. sentence. 
I began to have doubts regarding the 
greatness of our hired man. I still called 
him “Mr. Purvis,” but all my fear of him 
had vanished. ™ 


Cr day Mr. Grimshaw came out in 
the field to see my uncle. They 
walked away to the shade of a tree 
while “Mr. Purvis” and I went on 
with the hoeing. I could hear the harsh 
voice of the money-lender speaking in 
loud and angry tones and presently he 
went away. 

“What’s the rip?” I asked as my uncle 
returned looking very sober. 

“We won’t talk about it now,” ~he an- 
swered. 

That look and the fears it inspired 
ruined my day which had begun with 
eager plans for doing and learning. : In, 
the candle-light of the evening Uncle 
Peabody said: 

“Grimshaw has demanded his mort- 





JAS. SCULLY, Box i06 Pomeroy, Pa. 








gage money an’ he wants it in gold coin. 


extension. They had let me stay out of 
school to work. I was nearly 13 years 
old and rather strong and capable. I 
think that I got along in my books about 
as well as I could have done ir our little 
school. 

III. 


NE day in December of that year, I 

had my first trial in the full responsi- 
bility of man’s work. I was allowed to 
load and harness and hitch up and go 
to mill without assistance. My uncle 
and Purvis were busy with the chopping 
and we were out of flour and meal. It 
took a lot of them to keep the axes 
going. So I filled two sacks with corn 
and two with wheat and put them in the 
box wagon, for the ground was bare, and 
hitched up my horses and set out. Aunt 
Deel took a careful look at the main 
hitches and gave me many a caution be- 
fore I drove away. She said it was a 
shame that I had to be “Grimshawed” 
into a man’s work at my age. But I was 
elated at my feeling of responsibility. 
-I knew how to handle horses and had 
driven at the drag and plow and once, 
alone, to the postoffice, but this was my 
first long trip without company. I had 
taken my ax and a chain, for one found a 
tree in the road now and then in those 
days, and had to trim and cut and haul it 
aside. It was a drive of six miles to the 
nearest mill, over a bad road. I sat on 
two cleated boards placed across the box, 
with a blanket over me and my new 
overcoat and mittens on, and was very 
comfortable and happy. 

I had taken a little of my uncle’s 
chewing tobacco out of its paper that lay 
on a shelf in the cellarway, for I had 
observed that my uncle generally chewed 
when he was riding. I tried a little of it 
and was very sick for a few minutes. 


Having recovered, I sang all the songs 
I ‘knew; which were not many, and re- 
‘peated the mames of the, presidents and 
divided the world into its parts and re- 
cited the principal rivers with all the 
sources and emptyings of the latter, and 
the boundaries of the states and the 


—=s 


name and locations of their capitals. It 
amused me in the midst of my loneliness 
to keep my tongue busy and | exhausted 
all my knowledge, which included a 
number of declamations from the 
speeches of Otis, Henry and Webster, 
in the effort. Before the journey was 
half over I had taken a complete inven- 
tory of my mental effects. I repeat that 
it was amusement—of the only kind 
available—and not work to me. 


I reached the mill safely and before 
the grain was ground the earth and the 
sky above it were white with snow driy- 
ing down in a cold, stiff wind out of the 
northwest. I loaded my grists and coy- 
ered them with a blanket and hurried 
away. The snow came so fast that it 
almost blinded me. There were times 
when I could scarcely see the road or 
the horses. The wind came colder and 
soon it was hard work to hold the reins 
and keep my hands from freezing. 


Suddenly the wheels began jumping 
over rocks. The horses were in the 
ditch. I knew what was the matter, for 
my eyes had been filling with snow and 
I had had to brush them often. Of 
course the team had suffered in a like 
manner. Before I could stop I heard the 
erack of a felly and a front wheel 
dropped to its hub. I checked the 
horses and jumped out and went to 
their heads and cleared their eyes. The 
snow was up to my knees then. 


It seemed as if all the clouds in the 
sky were falling to the ground and 
stacking into a great, fleecy cover as 
dry as chaff. . 


_ We were there where the road drops 
into a rocky hollow near the edge of 
Butterfield’s woods. They used to call 
it Moosewood Hill because of «the 
abundance of moosewood around the 
foot of it. How the thought of that 
broken wheel smote me! It was our 
only heavy wagon, and we having to 
pay the mortgage. What would my 
uncle say? The query brought tears 
to my eyes. 

I unhitched and led my horses up 
into the cover of the pines. How grate- 
ful it seemed, for the wind was slack 
below but howling in the tree-tops! I 
knew that it was four miles from home 
and knew not how I was to get there. 
Chilled to the bone, I gathered some 
pitch pine and soon had a fire going 
with my flint and tinder. I knew that 
I could mount one of the horses and 
lead the other and reach home proba- 
bly. .But there was the grist. We 


‘needed that; I knew that we should 


have to go hungry without the grist. 
It would get wet from above and be- 
low if I tried to carry it on the back 
of a horse. I warmed myself by the 
fire and hitched my team near it so as 
to thaw the frost out of their forelocks 
and eyebrows. I felt in my coat pock- 
ets and found a handful of nails—ev- 
erybody carried nails in one pocket 
those days—and I remember that my 
uncle’s pockets were a museum of bolts 
and nuts and screws and washers. 

The idea occurred to me that I 
would make a kind of sled which: was 
called a jumper which I finally did. 

It was, of course, a difficult journey, 
for my jumper was narrow. The snow 
leaped up beneath me and now and 
then I and my load were rolled off the 
jumper. When the drifts were more 
than leg deep I let down the fence and 
got around them by going into the 
fields. Often I stopped to clear the eyes 
of the horses—a slow task to be done 
with the bare hand—or to fling ‘my 
palms against my shoulders and thus 
warm myself a little. 

It was pitch dark and the horses 
wading to their bellies and the snow 
coming faster when we turned into 
Rattleroad. I should not have known 
the turn when we came to it, but a 
horse knows more than a man in the 
dark. Soon I heard a loud halloo and 
knew that it was the voice of Uncle 
Peabody. He had started out to meet 
me -in the storm and Shep was, with 
him. tithe ‘i 

“Thank ‘God, I’ve found yel?’ he 
shouted. “I’m blind. and tired out and 

(Continued on page’ 47; ‘columa: 1)°: 
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Spray Materials and Their Effective 
Use 


(Concluded from page 9, column 2) 


the danger of injury to the plants will 
thereby be reduced. 


Lime-sulphur wash has aways been 
the standard remedy for San Jose 
scale. It is also an efficient fungicide, 
and when spring applications are made 
just before the buds start, they are 
very effective in killing the winter 
spores of various fungous diseases, 
The material is used as both a winter 
and a summer spray, but- the solution 
for the summer is much weaker. The 
spray suitable for winter use on dor- 
mant trees should never be used on 
trees that are in leaf, as it will burn 
the foliage. 

The most effective season to apply 
the winter strength of lime-sulphur is 
the early spring, just before the buds 
‘begin to swell. 

There are three ways of preparing 
the winter wash of lime-sulphur; by 
diluting ‘the commercial concentrated 
solution, by making, up.a concentrated 
solution at home and diluting it before 
use, or by making a solution which is 
of the right strength without diluting. 

Commercial lime-sulphur is made 
ready for use by diluting to the 
strength indicated on the container. 
However, it is best to test the 
strength with a hydrometer, which will 
indicate its specific gravity. The dilu- 
tion should be made according to the 
following table :— 

DILUTIONS FOR DORMANT AND SUM- 


MER SPRAYING WITH LIME-SULPHUR 
MIXTURES 














Amount Dilution. Number 
of Gallons of Water to 
One Gallon of Lime- 
sulphur Solution 

2 
& : 
Reading on « 
Hydrometer Gs.) « | Gee 
Mule Se amhe 
Sse) see] sex 
BASSI cme] aos 
9 12% 45 
83% 12 43% 
8% 11% 41% 
8 ll 40 
7% 10% 37% 
7% 10 36 
9% 344 
6% | 9 32% 
8% 31 
5% 8 29% 
5% 7% 27% 
5 7 26 
4 6% 244 
4% 6 22% 
3% 5% 21% 
a: 
” 18% | 
3 44 17 

















Inasmuch as considerable care must | 


be exercised in making up the home- 
made concentrated lime-sulphur, and it 
is safer to use the commercial concen- 


trated product, we are not giving di- | 
rections for making this spray. How- | 


ever, this information may be obtain- 
ed from the extension division of the 
state college of agriculture. 


| Lime-sulphur solution of the proper 
strength for use as a winter spray 
without any further dilution may be 
made from the following :— . 


Lime (good stone) ....ccccccccesece 20 pounds 
CET 5.5 oabcedcexescauensianauecce 15 pounds 
WEGGER Kevk suustarversstavnecisataivesn 50 gallons 


Place the stone lime in an iron ket- 
tle and add a few gallons of hot water; 
then gradually add the sulphur, which 
has been made into a paste. Add about 
12 gallons of hot water and boil hard 
for an hour, stirring constantly. Dilute 
with enough water to make 50 gallons. 


This solution contains much sedi- 
ment and must be carefully strained 
before using. 


Tobacco liquids and dusts can be ob- 
tained at reasonable prices from seed 
and other stores, and are very effective 
against many of the sucking insects. 
Directions for diluting and using come 
with each package. 


II1.—Repellents 
REPELLENT is any material 


which is applied to a plant and is 
of service in driving away insects. Dry 
air-slaked lime is of service in driving 
away some pests. It should be dusted 
directly onto the insects which are 
feeding upon the plant. Tobacco dust 
acts as a repellent to some insects, es- 
pecially the root-feeding insects. Bor- 
deaux mixture, a fungicide, acts as a 
repellent, for many insects, especially 
for some forms which feed upon pota- 
toes and tomatoes. 
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The 1923 SUPERIOR 
Chevrolet Touring Car 


Chevrolet has again emphasized its admitted leadership as producer of the 
world’s lowest priced quality automobiles. 


The 1923 SUPERIOR Models—one of which is here ilhustrated—represent the 


most sensational values in modern, economical transportation ever established. 


QUALITY has been still further improved by more artistic design and 
added equipment. 


ECONOMY has been still further increased by engineering refinement and 
greatly broadened production and distribution facilities. 


SERVICE is now offered ona flat rate basis by 10,000 dealers and service stations. 


PRICE remains the same, in spite of added equipment and more expensive 
construction, which have greatly increased value. 





| Some distinctive features of the new line are: streamline body design with high 
hood and crowned, paneled fenders; vacuum feed and rear gasoline tank on all 
models; drum type head lamps with legal lenses. Curtains open with doors of 
open models. 

Closed models have plate glass windows with Ternstedt window regulators, 


straight- side cord tires, sun visor, windshield wiper and dash light. The 
Sedanette is equipped with an auto-trunk on rear. 


Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 


SUPERIOR two passenger Roadster - - - + -* $510 
< SUPERIOR five passenger Touring oe oe 525 
SUPERIOR two passenger Utility Coupe - - - - 680 
SUPERIOR four passenger Sedanette - - - + ‘- 850 


SUPERIOR five passenger Sedan - - + © + =~ 860 
SUPERIOR light delivery car - - + + + = - 510 
See these remarkable cars Study the specifications 


Nothing Compares With 





for Economical Transportatiom 


‘Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


There are now more than 10,000 Applications will be considered 
Chevrolet dealers and service from high grade dealers in terri- 
stations throukhout the world tory not adequately covered 
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HOW TO SUCCEED WITH THE HOME 
ORCHARD 


By L. A. NIVEN 


HIS is an A B C book for the person owning a home 
orchard. It is not full of technical terms_ nor are 
the subjects treated so extensively as to force one 

to ewade through a great amount of material to find 
out just how to handle the home orchard on a prac- 
tical basis. 

There are 19 chapters between its paper covers— 

every one of value to a person having a home orchard. 


To encoufage more care and attention to the home 
orchards we will make you the following offer: 
1 copy, “How to Succeed With the Home ALL FOR 
OS ROP rere aren tres 
1 Farmers’ Account Book...................... 
3 Years Subscription to The Progressive $2 
Farmer ..... Saka 664646 SObe HSK OEs 0.0006 2450 x08 
Or— BOTH FOR 
1 copy, “How to Succeed With the Home 
EE REEL ASR RT ER AE IN 
1 Year’s Subscription to The Progressive $ 1 
PETENGE cveccccdocccccosococcoevcucececcevcoce « 











What Can We Say to Make You Do the 
Thing You Already Know to Do? 


F WE knew what we could say that would en- 

courage every farmer in the South to plant out a 

home orchard complete in every way we cer- 
tainly would say it. If we knew what we could say 
that would encourage farmers who have home or- 
chards to properly care for them, most certainly we 
would say it. But what can we say to encourage 
folks to do the things they have known for years 
they should do? 


Ask any farm boy who has ever enjoyed a home. 
orchard and we dare say he will tell you that one of 
the greatest joys of his youth was the fresh fruit, 
picked from the trees in the home orchard. Any 
boy who has ever left his cotton chopping long 
enough to climb into a Mayflower tree for red, juicy 
peaches, poor as the fruit is, will never forget the 
importance of the home orchard. The boy who can 
boast that his father has in the home orchard a suc- 
cession of fruits and varieties of each that give fresh 
fruits: from early spring to late fall is indeed the 
proudest boy in the community. We know because 
we have had the experience. You see we are boast- 
ing of it to this day. 

Selecting the varieties, buying the trees, and 
planting them out is less than half the job attached 
to the home orchard. Yet the great majority of 
farmers with home orchards have seemed to think 
the job was finished when the tree was put in the 
ground. Trace chains, singletrees, and small plow 
stocks have skinned up many a good tree for which 
the owner paid out hard-earned money. In many 
home orchards sprouts are allowed to come up from 
around the roots and crowd out the valuable part 
of the tree. Some home orchards have virtually 
been ruined by hand saws and even axes used care- 
lessly or indifferently. Thousands of trees have been 
planted out to be killed in only a few years time by 
borers and San Jose scale. The fruits have been 
worm-eaten and have rotted for want of a little pro- 
tective attention. 

We don’t believe a farm family can enjoy the full- 
ness of farm life without a good home orchard. The 
orchard worth planting is worth caring for. With 
only a little thought any good farmer can learn how 
to prune, cultivate, and care for the trees in a gen- 
eral way. The problem of spraying gives most trou- 
ble. This problem has been partially met by the 
barrel spray pump. That which promises most help 
along this line, however, is the community organiza- 
tion of spray rings as being practiced in parts of 
Alabama, Illinois, and some other states. In the 
spray ring neighbors codperate to buy and operate 
a power spraying machine. The materials used and 
the time of the operating crew is charged on the 





basis of actual cost for each orchard. The machin- 
ery cost is small for each person and he is assured 
oi having all spraying done as needed. The spray 


“ring bids fair to solve the home orchard spraying 


problem. 


We believe the home orchard is of sufficient value 
from the standpoint of health and happiness to jus- 
tify the expense necessary in buying the trees, set- 
ting them, pruning them, cultivating them, and giv- 
ing them full protection against insect and disease 
attacks. In fact, we are quite sure a man is not 
dealing justly with his family when he denies them 
the advantages of a good home orchard well cared 
for. You know these things fully as well as we 
Will you do your full duty by your family or will 
you try to find excuses to justify your neglect? 


Three Meetings of Interest to Our 


Readers 


VERY North Carolina farmer who can possibly 
E do so should attend the eleventh annual State 

Livestock and Poultry Meeting to be held in 
Statesville next Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
Nov. 22-24. Wednesday is “Swine Day”, Thursday 
Dairy Cattle and Poultry Day”, and Friday “Beef 
Cattle and Sheep Day”. Dr. Tait Butler, for many 
years a leader in livestock development in North 
Carolina and who has since kept in close touch with 
ali North Carolina stockmen through The Progressive 
Farmer, will be the chief speaker. Discussions of 
breeding, feeding, pasture and marketing problems, 
educational moving pictures; livestock judging; 
poultry culling; a mock trial of the scrub bull, and 
sales of purebred livestock—all will give high value 
and interest to the meeting. 

Virginia Farmers’ Union members are looking for- 
ward with much interest to the annual meeting of 
the National Farmers’ Union to be heldein Lynch- 
burg, Tuesday, Wednesday, and ‘Thursday of next 
week, November 21-23. The sessions will begin at 
10 a. m. Tuesday. We regret that the dates were 
first announced in another paper as December 21-23 
and The Progressive Farmer was thus misled into 
announcing these incorrect dates. 


One of the most important agricultural meetings 
ever held in America will be the National Council 
of Farmers’ Codperative Marketing Associations to 
be held in Washington, D. C., December 14, 15, 16. 
This will be the first nation-wide meeting of farm- 
ers’ business organizations ever held, and as such 
will be historic. Every Progressive Farmer reader 
who has been at all active in codperative marketing 
work should try to attend. Don’t miss it. 


Tobacco “Advances” and Tobacco 
e 
Prices 

HE Tobacco Growers’ CoGperative Association 
"T sich made one single sale of more than 

$1,000,000 to R. J. Reynolds last week) is now 
making a second payment to growers in South Caro- 
lina and Southeastern North Carolina. A second 
payment to North Carolina growers can also be 
made very soon now, especially if all signers will 
hurry up their deliveries. 

In our editorial two weeks ago we pointed out 
that while advances on tobacco this year were lower 
than they should have been, this happened simply 
because advances were worked out on the basis of 
the opening prices. Codperative marketing associa- 
tion officials went to the great financial institutions 
early—-as they should have done—and said, “We 
want to arrange with you for advance payments to 
our members; and here are the prices that tobacco 
promises to bring”. The Pankers then arranged for 
a low conservative advance on the basis of these 
opening prices. 

Almost immediately, however, after the codpera- 
tive marketing association got money for its ad- 
vances on this low opening basis, the price of to- 
bacco shot up—and kept on climbing. But it was 
then too late to get the codperative marketing ad- 
vance payments properly increased. Bankers fear- 
ed that if they should make a substantial increase 
in the amount of the advance, prices might drop 
again. 

One is disposed to wonder if the opponents of co- 
Operative marketing did not say, “Wee will try to 
keep prices low at the start while,the codperatives 
are getting their advances fixed. Then if their ad- 
vances are low, members may be dissatisfied. But 
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if they increase their advances, perhaps we can force 
down the market, get their loans called, and get 
them into trouble anyhow”. 

Such tactics may succeed for the first few months, 
but both bankers and codperatives will soon learn, 
Next year we are confident that much more lib. 
eral advances on tobacco will be secured. More- 
over, the important thing for the tobacco farmer is 
not how much he gets on his first advance, but how 
much he gets altogether from his crop; and there is 
no doubt but that codperative marketing has in- 
creased prices this year both for the man inside and 
the man outside the association. And the associa- 
tion is selling at prices that compare favorably with 
the high auction sale prices. Watch for your second 
and third payments. 


Fall Planting Strongly Advised 


HE season is now at hand when those who ex- 

pect to plant home or commercial orchards 

should arrange to purchase trees in order that 
the planting may be done during November and De- 
cember. 


Fall planting is strongly recommended rather than 
spring planting. The trees will grow off better and 
a larger percentage of them will live. Besides there 
is a scarcity of some kinds of nursery stock this 
season, and it is therefore advisable to place orders 
early for future delivery. But in no case should 
trees be shipped before the first killing frost. When 
trees are shipped too early, the wood is not mature 
and the buds therefore not fully developed. More- 
over, when the trees are dug before the leaves have 
been dropped by frost, the tree wilts to some ex- 
tent, which is of course more or less injurious and 
may result in the death of the tree. 


HE new management of the cooperative market- 

ing association for peanuts is showing great a 
and ability. The War Finance Corporation has just 
authorized a loan of $1,000,000 to it for advances to 
growers, and we look for a thoroughly successful 
and satisfactory season for this pioneer cooperative. 


O HOME orchard or home garden is complete 

without a few strawberries; dewberries, black- 
berries and raspberries. These do not take up much 
ground, are not much trouble and should by all 
means be planted in any home orchard or garden 
in the South except in the éxtremely low sections of 
the South where raspberries do not do so well. 


ECAN culture will usually pay to the extent that 

conditions are favorable to the growth of the 
trees. Budded or grafted trees of the best varieties, 
set in good pecan soil, with favorable climatic con- 
ditions and cultural methods will pay a profit, but 
spasmodic and make-shift attempts at pecan grow- 
ing will not pay under any circumstances, particu- 
larly unfavorable ones. 


IRGINIA Farmers’ Union members are looking 

forward with much interest to the annual meet- 
ing of the National Farmers’ Union to be held in 
Lynchburg Tuesday of next week, November 21. 
The sessions will begin at 10 a.m. We regret that 
the date was first announced as December 21-23 and 
The Progressive Farmer was misled into announc- 
ing this incorrect date. 


NE of the greatest mistakes made in setting 

peaches in the home orchard is setting only one 
or two varieties. When growing peaches commer- 
cially, the varieties may very well be limited to two 
or three or even one, variety, but this is not the best 
plan for the home orchard. Set a number of differ- 
ent varieties so as to have ripe fruit from the early . 
part of the season until late. 
A FEW apple trees should be found in every home 

orchard in the South. Too many people believe 
that the apple cannot be grown in the cotton terri- 
tery, but this is a mistake. Some varieties do not 
succeed in the South, but there are many varieties 
that do succeed in the Piedmont and mountainous 
regions and some that do well even farther South. 
The careful reading of all the articles in this issue 
willl tell you something of the varieties that will 
succeed in all sections of the South. 


[RESPITE the fact that many varieties of pears 
cannot be successfully grown in the South be- 
cause of blight, a few should be found in every 
Rome orchard. By planting on ground that is not 
very fertile and avoiding cultivation of the tree, one 
can lessen the blight. This is a slip-shod manner of 
treating any tree, but is about the only known 
method of combating blight. This treatment suc- 
ceeds because there are few growthy, tender shoots 
on the tree when handled this way, it beimg the 
most rapidly growing tree that is putting on young 
shoots that blights most readily. Plant some of the 
varieties that are most resistant to blight, such as 
the Kieffer. For the lower part of the South the 
sand pear isa good variety to grow. It seems to 
be almost perfectly immune to blight and produces 
a good pear for canning and preserving purposes. 
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A LETTER TO MRS. FARMER 


Making the South ‘‘A Land of Fruits and Flowers’’ 
By CLARENCE POE 








EAR MRS. FARMER:— 

This week’s Progressive Farmer is our “More 

Fruit Special.” Elsewhere in this issue we 

are doing our best to arouse your husband to the 
importance and value of more fruit on the farm, or 
to help him get more and better fruit if he already 
realizes its value. But on. this page I should like 
to make an especial appeal to you—the woman on 
the farm. Moreover, I wish to say something not 
only about planting fruits for reasons of utility, 
economy, healthfulness, etc., but also about planting 
for beauty. 
5. 


Whenever anybody anywhere wishes to give you 
a vision of a beautiful land, what phrase does he 
usually employ? More than likely he will speak of 
it as “A Land of Fruits and Flowers.” And so my 
main object in writing to you today is to ask you to 
join in an effort to make the South “A Land of 
Fruits and Flowers.” 

Cotton is a beautiful plant. It is beautiful in 
blossom and more beautiful still at picking time. 
When the South develops great artists such as other 
sections and countries have had, we shall have pic- 
tures of cotton fields as beautiful as the grainfields 
in many a famous masterpiece of European art. 
Nevertheless, there is something unpleasing and un- 
pretty about a cotton field that comes right up to 
the farmhouse door. How much more beautiful, 
more homelike, and more inviting is any home where 
the house is framed in a setting of great trees and 
flowering shrubs with an ample and well-cared-for 
orchard right alongside! “Well, it looks like folks 
live here!” everybody says at the mere Sight of 
such a place. 

So while the individual farmer cannot himself 
make the South “A Land of. Fruits and Flowers,” he 
can make his own place noted for its fruits and 
flowers; and I wish you would ask yourself if it is 
not worth while for you and your husband to do just 
this thing for your own place. 


I am going to admit right in the outset that one 
cannot have good fruit without taking pains. I 
suppose that has always been the case, and it cer- 
tainly is today. When the Lord put Adam and Eve 
into the Garden of Eden, I observe that He did not 
put them there in idleness. On the contrary, they 
were told “to dress and keep the garden.” Evidently 
the fruits and flowers of Eden itself did not flourish 
most successfully without the kindly thought and 
care of the first farmer and his wife. Anyhow to- 
day it is no use to plant trees and expect the Al- 
mighty to just go ahead and provide the harvest. 
If He wouldn’t do it in Eden, He certainly will not 
today when men have worked out for us all the 
rules of pruning and spraying and fertilizing, and it 
is merely up to us to follow the rules. 


Another important thing to remember is that es- 
pecially with regard to spraying, we have to follow 
these rules most implicitly. There used to be an old 
rhyme :— 


“Ise gwine to preach a sermon 
An’ dis here am de text— 

Dat half-way doin’s ain’t no count 
Fer dis worl’ ner de next.” 


This is certainly true with regard to spraying, as 
I early found out on my own farm. Sometimes we 
would get busy with cotton or corn and neglect the 
later sprayings of the fruit trees, and the result was 
that we would lose the benefits of our earlier spfay- 
ings, too. Somebody has said: “There is nothing 
more foolish than to build a bridge three-fourths of 
the way across a river, and then not build it the 
other one-fourth.” It’s the same way about spray- 
ing. If you are not ‘going to spray right, it doesn’t 
pay to spray at all 

The really important point is, however, that right 
spraying does pay, even where the farmer under- 
takes it individually. It is easy to mix the sprays 
and easy to apply them: A still better plan where 
there are several small home orchards in a neigh- 
borhood is to give one map the job of spraying-all 
of them and put on him the responsibility of doing 





all the work at the right time and in the right way. 
A number of communities have used this plan to ad- 


vantage. 
IV. 


So far I have written principally of the value of 
fruit for the farmer’s own family. It’s a wonderful 
thing to have cherry pies right off our own cherry 
trees in May; peaches and cream with the peaches 
freshly picked from our own trees in May, June, and 
July, etc.; ripe apples on the trees from June to 
November, and then in storage from November al- 
most to June again; figs in midsummer; ripe Con- 
cord, Delaware, and Scuppernong grapes to make 
one’s mouth water all the time from August to Oc- 
tober—just these things in themselves go far toward 
enabling the farmer to say that he is “living like a 
king.” And if you will inquire what such things 
cost in a city hotel, you will see that they command 
kingly prices. And yet the humblest farmer may 
have them at very small cost. Old Samuel Johnson 
said he “had rather live rich than die rich.” I never 
believe in wastefulness and extravagance, but in a 
case where the Lord has given us the land, the rain, 
and the sunshine and we have only to plant and nur- 
ture the trees in order to “live rich” in this way, it 
seems to me mighty well worth doing. 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“PLANTING THE APPLE TREE” * 


OR this “More Fruit Special” of The Progressive 

Farmer no more fitting poem could be found than 

William Cullen Bryant's famous verses, “The 
Planting of the Apple Tree.” In planting anything 
that grows, one becomes a sort of co-worker with 
the Almighty, “The First Great Husbandman,” but 
especially do we feel this to be the case as we plant 
long-lived trees that may go on adding beauty and 
blessing to the world after we have passed on—as 
Bryant suggests in his closing verses herewith:— 


Come, let us plant the apple-tree, 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mold with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly, 
As round the sleeping infant’s feet 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet; 
So plant we the apple-tree. 


What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 
Boughs where the thrush with crimson breast 
Shall haunt, and sing, and hide her nest; 
We plant, upon the sunny lea, 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 
When we plant the apple-tree. 


What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May-wind’s restless wings, 

hen, from the orchard row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors; 

A world of blossoms for the bee, 
Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room, 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 

We plant with the apple-tree, 


What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 

And redden in the August noon, 
And drop, when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky, 

While children come, with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass, 

At the foot of the apple-tree. 


And when, above this apple-tree, 
The winter stars are quivering bright, 
And winds go howling through the night, 
Girls, whose young eyes. o’erflow with mirth, 
Shall peel its fruit by cottage hearth, 

And guests in prouder homes shall see, 
Heaped with the grape of Cintra’s vine 
And golden orange of the Line, 

The fruit of the apple-tree. 


The fruitage of this apple-tree 
Winds and our flag stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afer, 
Where men shall wonder at the view, 
And ask in what fair groves they grew; 

And sojourners beyond the sea 
Shall think of childhood’s careless day 
And long, long hours of summer play, 

In the shade of the apple-tree. 


Each year shall give this apple-tree 
A broader flush of roseate bloom, 
A r maze vetdurous gloom, 
And loosen, when the frost-clouds lower, 
The crisp brown leaves in thicker shower. 
The years shall come and pass, but we 
Shall ‘hear no longer, where we lie, | 
The summer’s songs, the autumn’s sigh, 
In the boughs of the apple-tree. 


And time shall waste this apple-tree. 
O, when its aged branches throw 
Thin shadows on the ground below, 
Shall fraud and force and iron will 
Oppress the weak and helpless. still? 

What shall the tasks of mercy be, 
Amid the toils, the strifes, the tears 
Of : who < wae —- of years 

s wastin is apple-tree 7 

. “s —William Cullen Bryant. . 
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At the same time, fruits may be used not only to 
increase the happiness and healthfulness of the 
family but also to add to the farm income. Nearly 
every farmer who plants good fruit trees, fertilizes 
well (fertilizing is important), and sprays well, may 
easily find a profitable list of customers for all the 
fruit he can carry to town on Saturdays and market 
days. Nevertheless, even in marketing small quanti- 
ties of fruit, it pays to codperate with neighbors; 
while for making any important commercial or- 
chard pay, coéperative marketing is indispensable. 


Vi. 


Last but not least, while you are planting fruit 
trees and grapevines, I should like to beg you not to 
forget flowers and flowering shrubs, nor those 
stately trees whose very majesty lends dignity to 
any home they shelter and stand guard over. Get- 
ting back to Eden again, you will recall that the 
Creator planted for beauty as well as usefulness: 
“And out of the ground made the Lord God to grow 
every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for 
food”—so runs the ancient record: Therefore let us 
ourselves not forget to plant things “pleasant to the 
sight”—flowers, vines, flowering shrubs, etc. 


I have often called attention in The Progressive 
Farmer to four flowering shrubs that furnish almost 
continuous blossom from early spring till mid- 
autumn—redbud, dogwood, mimosa, and crape myr- 
tle—the greatest of these being the crape myrtle; 
and I have often suggested that in every yard there 
should also be at least one evergreen tree to give 
life and color to the winter landscape. Also that for 
shade and beauty as well as for food, few trees are 
superior to the pecan. As you order your fruit trees 
therefore, I hope you will not forget to order some 
pecans and some flowering shrubs, especially the 
crape myrtle; and either order some evergreens or 
else get some from the woods near home this 
winter. 


I believe you will agree with me that it would be 
a wonderful thing to make our whole loved Dixie 
Land famous as “A Land of Fruits and Flowers.” 
But whether or not that can be done right away, I 
hope you will ask yourself if it is not worth while 
to make your own farm a little Eden wherein as in 
the ancient Eden one will find planted in happy 
abundance trees and shrubs both “pleasant to the 
sight and good for food.” 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 


This Week’s Bible Questions : 


Wie: city was guarded by an invisible host of 





horses and chariots of fire? 
2. Who made an altar out of his pillow? 


3. What are the names of some of the lost books 
which were used in compiling the Book of Chroni- 
cles? 

4. Who trapped a multitude in a temple to their 
death? ' 

5. What five kings hid in a cave, and what be- 
came of them? 


6. When was a besieging army blinded and cap- 
tured and what became of the army? 


7. Who forbade His descendants ever to build 


houses, raise crops, or own land? 


8. When was an ass’s head worth eighty pieces of 
silver? 


9. Who stood between the living and the dead? 


10. What king killed ten thousand captives by 
hurling them from the top of a rock? 


Where to Find Answers to Above Questions: 


1. 2 Kings 6:17, 18. 6. 2 Kings 6:19-23. 

2. Gen. 28:18. 7. Jer. 35:6-10; Z Kings 10:55: 
3. 2 Chron. 9:29. 8. 2 Kings 6:2. 

4. 2 Kings 10:18-26. 9. Num. 16:47, 48. 

5. Josh. 10:17-27. 10. 2 Chron, 25:12. 


(Copyright, Sunday School Times Company) 


A Thought for the Week 


N 1893 when S. S. McClure, editor of McClure’s 

Magazine, was making efforts to finance his new 

publication, he met Prof. Henry Drummond, the 
noted writer om scientific subjects, at Northfield, 
Mass. In relating to Prof. Drummond his efforts in 
trying to establish his new magazine and the dis- 
couragements that were staring him im the face, Mr. 
McClure says, in his autobiography, that the follow- 
ing words spoken by the noted scientist gave him 
great encouragement: “Unless a man undertakes to 
do more than he possibly can do, he will never de 





_ all he can do.”—Selected. 
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Had Your 
“Tron Today? 


Good November Food 


For Men on Farms 


The reading of newspapers and farm journals in easy 
chairs ‘calls for different kinds of food than plowing 


days require. 


Inactivity is particularly the foe of good health on 


the farm. 


You need foods then that tend to do what exercise 
does during busy times. 
Stewed Raisins are luscious and effective 


Stewed raisins served with cream is a most delicious 
breakfast fruit-dish, and one that brings real winter ben- 


efits. 


_Eat them frequently when exercise is lacking. For 
raisins are 75 per cent fruit sugar in practically predi- 


gested form. 





— 


ee 

Stewed Raisins 
One package Sun-Maid 
Raisins; 1 slice orange or 
lemon rind; 2 cups cold 
water. 

Put raisins and water in 
* gaucepan and bring to boil- 
ing point. Add slice of or- 
ange or lemon and cook for 
30 minutes. Sugar may be 
added, but it is not neces- 
sary. Stewed raisins being 
_wery rich should be served 
in small portions. 





Sun-Maid Raisins should 
cost you no more than the 
following prices: 
Seeded (in 15 oz. blue 
pkge.)—20c 
Seedless (in 15 oz. red 
pkge)—18c 
Seeded or Seedless 
(11 o%)—15c 


Red package (Seedless), 
best for stewing, 











And this sugar and the raisin skins make 
a mildly laxative food that’s the most ef- 
fective natural fruit-laxative we know. 

Raisins furnish food-iron also—fine food 
for the blood. 

You need but a tiny bit of iron daily but 
that need.is vital. Stewed raisins will help 
you get your daily portion of it ina most 
attractive way. 

The fact is, you will like this dish so 

well that it will be your regular morning 
fruit-food the year round. 
_. Try it now and note how delicious. Try 
it every morning for ten days as a test. 
Decide then if it’s also a health food that 
you need. 

Always ask for 


Sun-Maid Raisins 


Get delicious Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins 
from your grocer. Stew them as directed 
in the column to the left. 

Mail coupon for valuable free book, 
“Sun-Maid Recipes,” describing scores of 
other luscious raisin foods. 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
Membership 13,000 
DeEpT. B-3311, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 





CUT THIS OUT AND SEND IT 





Sun-Maid Raisins Growers, 

Dept. B-3311, Fresno, Calif. 

Please send me copy of your free book, “Recipes with 
a 


Raisins. 
Name 
Street 


City 























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

















The Progressive Farm Woman | 


Mrs. W. N. HUTT, Editor 











Seasonable Suggestions 


F. YOU would have plenty of good 
fruit, buy your trees from a reliable 
nurseryman, not from a traveling ped- 
dler whom you do not know. 

A. coat of paint inside the garbage 
can will prevent rust and corroding and 
prolong the life of the can. 

The silk and wool mixed yarns in soft 
shades of blue, grey and tan are fashion- 
able for sweaters. 

Before heating milk in a saucepan, 
rinse the pan in cold water and it will 
not scorch so easily. 

Homemade pralines made of your 
own pecans make a delightful Christ- 
mas gift and may also be sold to good 
advantage. 

Apples are better than cookies for the 
children between meals, but you are apt 
to give them the cookies unless you have 
your own apple trees. 

Good quality face powder does not in- 
jure the skin if the skin is clean when it 
is applied, but never put powder on a 
dirty face unless you want to have black- 
heads and pimples. 

It pays to send to your state depart- 
ment of agriculture for their bulletins 
on fruit and berry culture and learn the 
best ways of planting, cultivation, prun- 
ing and spraying. 

Do not forget to set strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, and other small 
fruits. These come into bearing before 
the tree fruits and are earlier in the 
season besides. 

Speaking of fruits, have you seen 
some of the pretty patterns for em- 
broidery and appliques in our fashion 
book? Used on dresses, aprons and 
household linens, they make splendid 
Christmas gifts. 

In China the women’s pages in the 
papers are written and edited entirely by 
men. We wonder if they advocate, as 
we do, that the men take off the first 
rainy day to put any needed shelving 
about the house. 

Baby needs his mother but he requires 
very little attention from other people. 
Jumping the baby up and down, kissing 
and making a great noise and fuss over 
him by every visitor who comes to the 
house is dangerous to his health and 
nerves, 

One man described the correct light- 
ing*of a room as “twilight lighting.” It 
is possible to buy the material and make 
at home the popular parchment shades 
which give a softly shaded light, excel- 
lent for the eyes and beautiful to look at. 

There is no need to worry about your 
Christmas shopping. Read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer advertisements and you 
can find something suitable for every 
friend and relation, from a rug for 
Mother, a year’s subscription to one of 
the country’s best papers for Aunt Sue 
and some silver of exquisite finish and 
pattern for married Sister Cora. 

Canned fruit is. good served plain as 
everyone knows, but it is also nice made 
into desserts. Preserved plums are de- 
licious if spread on slices of stale cake 
and covered with boiled custard. Can- 
ned pears take on an added flavor if 
stewed in grape juice. 

The growers of raisins say that the 
way to plump them is to place the rais- 
ins in a shallow pan in a moderate oven 
for 10 to 15 minutes; then add them to 
the batter while warm. Another way to 
plump raisins is to cover them with hot 
water for 5 minutes and then drain. 
This latter method also removes the 
paper from the seeded raisins. Do not 
neglect to use the water for it has much 
dissolved sugar and flavor in it. 


Where the Real Profit Came From 


WENT over into the next county to 

visit a friend. “How is everything?” 
I asked Mr. Holmes, as we sat down to 
dinner. “Pretty bad, pretty bad. The 
boll weevil has ruined cotton, the bot- 
tom has dropped out of the price of 
other crops, and even the two cows 
died.” 

“That’s bad,” I said to him, but to 
myself I said, “If everything is so bad, 
how comes this bountiful table and the 
boy and girl sent off to college?” 

In the afternoon Mrs, Holmes and I 


sat down with our knitting and I asked, 
“Going to feel real grateful this Thanks- 
giving?” 

“Yes, I am,” was the promipt response, 
“and I have cause to be. Several years 
ago John set out a lot of fruit trees to 
please me. ‘A family selection of trees,’ 
the state horticulturist called it when 
he made us the list to order. 

“From early spring to late fall we 
have canned, preserved and pickled every 
fruit and vegetable from strawberries 
to apples and asparagus to pumpkins 
Much of these we ate fresh,’ and set 
aside enough tc eat this winter. 

“We built a pretty arbor on the road- 
side and there we sold fresh fruit to all 
passers by. Later we started making pies 
with some of the poorer fruit. Then 
we put some jams, fruit butters and 
pickles in those waxed paper cups and 
tried selling them, and they went at a 
good profit. One day we tried lemonade 
and coffee and sandwiches and they went 
too. 

“This winter we are going to put in 
an ice cream plant that will make 20 
gallons a day and we think we can sell it 
and. thus make more money from our 
cows than by selling milk straight.” 

“We were clean, courteous and flyless, 
so we were able to send the children 
back to college, to pay our taxes, and 
live well ourselves.” Then Mrs. Holmes 
added with a happy note in her voice: 
“Cows, canning, courtesy, garden and 
orchard; these are the real profits of 
farming.” 


Mrs. Jones Likes Fruit 


M® JONES deposited the crate of 
mixed oranges, tangerines, and 
grapefruit on the kitchen table. His 
wife noticed he was a little quiet and 
wondered what was on his mind, but 
after the manner of womankind she held 
her patience, knowing he would soon tell 
her all about it. 

After a few minutes had lapsed, he 
said, “Don’t you reckon a crate of fruit 
is a little extravagant for an ordinary. 
farmer like me to buy?” 

“You never thought they were before, 
and most winters we order more than 
one box of these cheap culls from the 
Gulf.” 

“Well, Mrs. McFadden was at the sta- 
tion when I got this crate of fruit and 
she said she could not begin to afford 
such luxuries. You know they have 
lots more than we have, too.” 

“So, so,” declared Mrs. Jones with as- 
perity. Then the light of anger died out 
of her eyes and she laughed. “Husband,” 
she continued, “would you exchange 
your health for McFadden’s? Would 
you have me trade my sturdiness for her 
dyspeptic frame? Would you have our 
children trade their strong bodies for 
their children’s bony shanks, lusterless 
eyes, and yellow skins?” 

“Why, no; but what has that to do 
with it?” 

“Tt is the secret of the whole thing 
Mrs. McFadden spent $12 for patent 
mediciné one month and then said she 
didn’t know what seemed to make her 
Sadie so tired. That was enough to buy 
three crates of citrus fruits, with at 
least as much as a hundred times the 
health in it as in the medicine.” - 

“T don’t see yet,” persisted Mr. Jones. 

“Now, see here, old man. About 12 
years ago you set out that home orchard, 
and it cost $30, or about $2.50 a year so 
far, according to that home orchard 
bulletin on the shelf there. It has 
brought in more than that each year in 
actual food. We eat the fruit fresh and 
can the rest for winter. We do need 
some fresh fruits and salads in winter 
as well as summer to offset the pork and 
to keep our bodies resistant to disease. 
The garden costs perhaps $2 a year, and 
saves hundreds of dollars if we bought 
the vegetables. The trouble is we would 
not buy them as good or as abundantly. 
Cultivation I do not count as Silas and 
the mule do that ‘only when not busy 
elsewhere. Spraying costs something 
but only, I calculate, about as much as 
gasoline would if you went to town to 
buy fruits and vegetables. Then you 


and the children always have the satis- 
faction and luxury of fruit.” 

“Maybe sa, maybe so,” he murmured 
a little dazed 
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“Surely so, surely so,” she mimicked 
laughingly. “Don’t get it into your head 
one minute, honey, that our family’s fine 
health and clear brains just happen. 
Why I could feed you all on fried ham 
and beef and pork, give you no green 
vegetables or fruits at all, soak the over- 
cooked vegetables in fat meat, put lots 
of doughy pies and half-cooked cakes on 
the table, and have you lose your taste 
for farm work and the children fail in 
school in a month. And that is just what 
some women do,” she declared, “and 
they are usually the wives who wonder 
why the hand of the Lord is laid heavily 
upon them.” 

The good man crossed to his wife and 
kissed her. “Bless you, dear,” he said. 
“There’s more health in the gumption of 
one wide-awake woman than in the ef- 
forts of a city full of the other kind. 
I feel sure that Proverbs 3, verses 13, 15 
and 18 were written for me.” 


To Can Cider 


ARIOUS fruit juices may be prepared 
\¥ in the home and bottled for future 
use. Practically any fruit may be used 
in the recipe following: 

The fruit juice may be pressed out of 
fruit by means of a cider press, special 
fruit press, or other improved presses, 
then heated in an acid-proof kettle up 
to 110 degrees F. The fruit juice may 
then be poured into ordinary hot jars, 
hot bottles, or tin cans and handled by 
the same directions as those for canning 
of fruit itself. If poured into miscel- 
laneous bottles, it is suggested that the 
fruit juice be sterilized as follows: 

Make a cotton stopper and press into 
the neck of the bottle and leave. during 
the sterilization period. Set bottles in 
boiling water up to the neck of the bottle, 
sterilize the fruit juice for 40 minutes at 
a temperature of 165 degrees F. Re- 
move the bottle, press cork in top over 
cotton stopper immediately. If cork fits 
well, no paraffin need be used. If a poor 
cork, it may be necessary to dip the cork 
in a melted solution of wax or paraffin. 
Fruit juices and apple cider when han- 
died in this. way will not “flatten in 
taste” and will keep fresh for future 
use. If you have no thermometer, heat 
juice until it steams but does not boil. 


Questions and Answers 


“NAY skin becomes rough as soon as 
the weather is cold.” Try pat- 
ting it at night and before going out 
into the wind with a mixture of rose 
water and witch-hazel, half and half. 
** * 


“Would it be all right for me to in- 
vite a young man tocall again when he 
comes to see a boarder in our house?” 
By all means, if the young man is nice, 
invite him again. 

* * 

“How can I clean a dark blue pleat- 
ed chiffon waist?” As a rule, chiffon 
can be washed with perfect success if 
mild white soap or soap flakes is used 
with luke warm water. The garment 
should be pressed between the hands 
but not rubbed or wrung. Since your 
waist is pleated however, I am afraid 
the water would take the pleats out. 
Dipping it in gasoline will clean it but 
be sure you do the work either out 
doors or where there is no fire any- 
where about. 

* * 

“Should bread be broken with one 
hand or two? Should the butter be 
put on with a fork or a knife?” Break 
the bread in small pieces as desired 
using both hands and spread each bit 
with butter as you are ready to eat. 
Never crumble the bread all over the 
table, bite mouthfuls from a large 
piece or spread a large piece at one 
time. If a butter knife is provided use 
that for putting the butter on, if not, 
use the dinner knife. 

x * * 

“What is fruit cocktail?” A fruit 
cocktail is a mixture of fresh or can- 
ned fruits cut into small pieces, sweet- 
ened and well chilled. At serving time 
cocktail or sherbet glasses are filled 
with the mixture, garnished -with a 
cherry or strawberry on top and serv- 
ed at the beginning of the meal. The 
glasses are usually set on pretty plates 
and placed at each place before the 
guests enter the dining room. The pulp 
of grapefruit or orange, tiny cubes of 
apple, dicedi pineapple and thinly. sliced 


banana make a, good combination. Thie }: 


addition of seeded white.grape is: nice,’ 
or a few strawberries or raspberries 
either fresh or canned. Care shonijd be 
taken not to have the fruit too sweet. 
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Colgate’s cleans teeth choroughly= 
no safe dentifrice does more. A LARGB 
costs 25c—why pay more? 



















fruth in Advertising implies Honesty in Manufacture 
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“Preservation— 
' The First Law of Nature” 


Every good farmer protects the roofs of his buildings; creosotes 
wooden fence posts; and “saves the surface” of buildings with 
paint. Does every member of a modern farm family preserve 
the enamel of the teeth just as carefully? Brushing the teeth 
after each meal is a common sense investment in health, 


Tooth enamel—the precious outer covering—is only about 
1-32 of an inch thick on the grinding surfaces. A non-gritty 
dental cream will safely “wash” and polish this thin pro- 
tective covering. (The United States Public Health Service 
warns against gritty dentifrices.) Once the enamel is broken 


or scoured away nature does not restore it. 


COLGATE'S 


Cleans Teeth the Right Way 
“Washes” and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Doctors agree that sickness is often ted by keeping the 
teeth clean and sound, For “Good Teeth——Good Health” 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream has just the common sense 
combination ap need in a safe tooth cleanser. Young folks 





use it wi y and regularly after each meal because they 
like its delicious flavor. 

Its specially prepared non-gritty Pure and mild its vegetabl 

chalk loosens pone particles oil mee “washes” the teeth 







from the enamel. thoroughly clean. 


If your store doesn’t carry ALL the Colgate products below, 
send us the coupon. 
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Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 


Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes butter of Gol- 
den June shade to bring you top prices. 
“Dandelion Butter Color” costs nothing 
because each ounce used adds ounce of 
weight to butter. Large bottles cost 
only 35 cents at drug or grocery stores. 
Purely vegetable, harmless, meets all 
State and National food laws. Used for 
50 years by all large creameries. Doesn't 
color buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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a handsome raincoat free to one person, in 





it to friends. If you want one write today. 


Terms ts with first 
‘AST SALES CO., Dept F. Worth, Texas, 
dyear Raincoat Free 
‘Goodyear 'Mfz:' Co., 6819: R° Covltres?” Bldg., |' 
Kansas City,'Mo.,'is making ani offer to send | 


{ t "lor coin (coin preferred). 
bk each ‘lotality ‘who will show ahd tecommend | i 
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1287—Child’s Dress with Bloomers.—Cut in 
sizes 2 4, 6, and 8 years. Size 4 re- 
quires 24 yards 3%-inch material 
with 4% yards binding. 

1511—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 34, %, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure, 
Size % requires 3% yards 36-inch 
material with 1% yards 21-inch con- 
trasting material; 234 yards binding 
and 4 yards ribbon. 

1095—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches st measure. Size % re- 
quires 2% yards %-inch material for 

Price of each pattern 15 cents. ; ; r 

i The fall and winter bodk' of, fashions containg eve 

styles, embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, étc. 

10 cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, 


for guimpe. 
1417—Ladies’ H 
36, 38, 
bust measure. 


‘ut in 


36-inch contrasting material. 


_and 4% yards braid. 





louse Dress.—C 
40, 48, 44, 46, and 48 inche 
Size 3% requires 


dress and 14 yards %-inch matefial 


sizes 


yards 36-inch material with 4% yard 


1542.—Ladies’ and Misses’ Middy Blouse. 
Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches ‘bust measure. Size 36 requires, . 
2% yards 36-inch material with! 4° 
yard 36-inch contrasting ‘ material 


Two patterns ordered at one time 2 cents, stampso.| i 
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BEST 


For a Generation 


American ‘house- 
‘wives are using 
Calumet Baking 
Powder today 
with the same 
success that their 
‘mothers 
encedovera 
of a century ago. 
This pe 
0 
has made 


CALUMET 


The Economy BAKING POWDER 


—sales over 150% greater than that 
of any other brand. 

There isn’t a baking powder of great- 
er merit—there isn't a leavener ob- 
tainable that will produce more satis- 
factory or positive results. 


Bro 








why the largest bakin 


pele reins am eral outenough 
Calumet to supply the great demand. 

A pound can of Calumet contains full 16 
ounces. Some baking powders comein 12 ounce 
instead of 16 ounce cans. 
pound when you want it. 





eri- 


etual 
favor 





That’s 
g powder factories in 


Be sure you get a 





- = 
THE WORLDS GREATEST DAKING POWDER 
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this bargain. will bring é | 
us bk permanent custom- 2 
ors. ize:  Wenen' 


\ name, 6! 44 > 
82 to 46 inch bust, Mussee 14 - 
beautiful lace 


collar FREE if you order cight away? Pay on arrival. 
-Your money back if you aren’t delighted! 


INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER CO. 
Dept. 1457 CHICAGO 















Suspenders and Garters 
Wnoaualied f for Gomfect pad lon 


Stretoh Guaranteed. 
Thousands 


‘et two and th: 


buckles, Accept no substitutes. 
Nu-Way Strech Suspender Co, 
Dept. €-371) Adrian, Mich. 








neighbor praise the Pathe 

finder, Mthe wonderful illustrated 

news and story paper published at Wash- 

ington, for people everywhere. This paper 
is the Ford of the publishing world; has half a 
million subscribers, Chuck fullof just the kindof reading you 
want. Question Box answers your questions. Real fun for all. 
Exciting serial story starts soon, Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) 
today for this big $1 paper 7 weeks. You will be more than 
pleased. Pathfinder, 63 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 


FEATHER BED OUTFIT 
Inca? Now Only $1295 


NW} Send us $12.96 and n f 
why express office and we will ship you = 
SS; 7 35-pound made from 
cages i clean sanitary feathers an 
Partin, | 8-072. A.C. "A feather proof ticking, one 
S i YTD 1) | oe pair full ry te Bigg 
pong Yk 2 33 3% ; bargain you ever saw. About ealteees 
rice. antee. 
vy. Catalog of ble bargains FREE, 
SOUTHERN FEATHER 6 PILLOW CO., Dept. 20 GREENSBORO. H.C. 
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SAMPLE 1000 AGENTS Wanted to 
FREE Sell SELF HEATING IRONS 


Pay sal Men and 

women easily ae e $10.00 to $15 00 

per day. Sell Sell at sight. Burns 10 hours , 

for 2 oe, Every lL & prospective 
wr Money Back Guarantee. 





Write toda: RtAL Sau costicuian, 
Few 


RON CO, 
onthe Texaa 








BUY 25 POUND FEATHER BED P'S 


30 POUND BED $8.95 
Pair Pillows, $1.95. New feathers. Best 
ticking. $1,000 in Charlotte Bank & Trust Company as 
guaranteso. MAIL ORDER TODAY. Free Catalog. 
SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 12 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 








Nuts, Apples and Raisins 


STUFFED Apples.—Core apples, fill cavaties 

with plumped raisins. Bake until apples 
are tender 

Escalloped Apples and Raisins.—Butter a 
baking dish. Put in % cup raisins and 2 
cups apples, which have been wiped, pared, 
cored and quartered. Dust with salt. Add i 
more cup raisins and Z more cups apples. 
Cover with 4 cup water, 4; cup brown sugar, 
little pieces of butter and % cup dry crumbs. 
Cover and bake % hour. Remove the cover 
and allow to brown 15 minutes. This is best 
served cold. 


Daint Apple Dessert.—Select 

about the same size; wipe and core. 
in a syrup made of 1 cup water 
sugar. Cook until soft enough 

serted fork comes out easily. Remove from 
syrup. Force one marshmallow and 1 tea- 
spoonful chopped nuts into the cavity of the 


apples of 
Immerse 
and 1 cup 
that an in- 


apple. Put aside until the following day. 
Remove skins and serve chilled with whipped 
cream. 


Apple Stuffing for Poultry.—Put 1 table- 
spoonful drippings and 2 tablespoonfuls chop- 
ped onion into a frying pan, cook a few 
minutes and add 1 quart finely chopped ap- 
ples. Cover 4 cups stale bread crumbs with 
water and let stand a few minutes, remove 
and press out the water. Put into a pan 
and season with salt, pepper, nutmeg, pap- 
rika and parsley. Add 1 beaten egg, the ap- 
ples and mix well. 

Nut Pudding.—One cup soft bread crumbs, 
2 cups scalded milk, 1 tablesponful shorten- 
ing, 1 cup chopped nuts, 1 ~~ chopped seed- 
ed raisins, % teaspoonful 2 egg yolks, 


M% cup sugar, juice and grated rind 1 lemon, 
2 stiffly beaten egg whites 

Mix bread crumbs, milk, shortening, nuts 
salt, egg yolks, sugar, juice and rind of 
lemon. W hen well blended add raisins, and 
mix thoroughly; then fold in whites of eggs; 
pour into buttered individual molds; bake 


20 to 3 minutes. Serve with cream. 

Apple Sauce Cake.—Cream together 1 cup 
sugar and % cup butter. Add 1% cups spiced 
apple sauce, with 2 teaspoons soda dissolved 
in it. Add 2 cups flour and 1 cup raisins. 
Add spices as desired. Bake in a slow oven. 

Raisin, cheese and nut sandwiches.—Soften 
cottage cheese with a little cream. Add finely 
chopped raisins and nuts, using % cup raisins 
and % cup nuts to 1 cup cheese. Spread be. 
tween buttered slices of graham or whole 
wheat bread. 


Apple Gelatin Salad.—Make 1 
jelly. Chop 1 cup tart apples, 1 cup 
meats, 1 cup celery and season with salt. 
Pour the gelatin over these ingredients in 
individual molds. Serve with mayonnaise or 
French dressing. 


lemon 
nut 


pint 


butter, 
1 cup 
Run 


Peanut Soup.—Two tablespoonfuls 
2 tablespoonfuls flour, 4 cups milk, 
roasted peanuts, 1% teaspoonfuls salt. 
peanuts through food chopper, heat 
with the milk, strain and add slowly to '‘but- 
ter and flour which has been rubbed together 
over the fire. Stir until thickened. 


Butternut Fruit Cake—Two cups flour, 1 
cup brown sugar, 1 cup sour cream, 1 cup 
chopped taisins, 1 cup chopped butternuts, 
% pound citron cut very fine, 2 tablespoons 
molasses, butter size of a large egg, 2 eggs, 
1 teaspoonful each cinnamon, cloves and nut- 
meg. Mix and bake in moderate oven. 


Apple Mincemeat.—Six apples, 1 lemon, 
juice and rind, 2 cups currants, 1 cup raisins, 
1 cup brown sugar, 1 teaspoonful cinnamon, 
1 teaspoonful ginger, 1 teaspoonful ground 
cloves. Peel, core and chop apples. Add 
rind of lemon, currants and raisins. Chop 
mixture. Place in kettle, add a little water, 


lemon juice and spices, boil slowly for about 
1 hour. This quantity ig sufficient for 2 pies. 


Nut Filled Potatoes.—Bake 
mealy six good-sized potatoes. Prick to let 
out steam and then cut directly in halves 
where they were pricked. With a _ sharp 
spoon remove the pulp, turning into a warm 
mixing bowl; mash thoroughly, adding a 
small cup rich milk or cream, salt to taste; 
1 tablespoonful minced parsley; 1 tablespoon- 


until soft and 


ful butter; speck poultry seasoning and a 
small cup nuts that have been’ passed 
through the meat chopper. Beat with a fork 


until light and return to shells which after 
dusting with brown bread crumbs are placed 
in a hot oven for 10 minutes to crisp and 
brown. 


Apples Praline.—Four apples, % cup sugar, 
1 cup water, 8 tablespoonfuls sugar, 1-3 cup 
blanched and chopped almonds or other nuts. 
Core and pare the apples; dissolve sugar in 
water; then let cool five minutes. In this 
syrup cook apples till tender, turning them 
to keep in shape, and to cook through the 
apples. Remove to serving dish. Stir con- 
stantly while cooking the 8 tablespoons sugar 
and the almonds over a hot fire until sugar 
becomes caramelized. Pour the nuts and 
caramel on the apples, taking care that none 
falls on the dish. Cook apple syrup until 
very thick. Serve hot or cold with or with- 
out cream. 


cups soft- bread 
chopped fine, 4% cup 
ground cinnamon, 4% 
cup. seedless 


Betty.—Three 
cups apples, 
tablespoonful 
shortening, 1 


Brown 
crumbs, 2 
sugar, % 
tablespoonful 
raisins. 


Rub a baking dish with shortening, put a 
layer of apples in the bottom, sprinkle with 
a little sugar and the spice mixed together, 
cover with crumbs. Dot with 1 tablespoonful 
of the shortening and repeat in this way sin- 
til all is used, making the last layer of 
crumbs which should be sprinkled with the 
sugar and spice mixture and dotted with the 
remaining shortening. Cover and bake 45 
minutes in a hot oven, then brown quickly. 
Serve with cream or any good pudding sauce. 


Apple and Date Salad.—Cut 
into tiny strips. Cut dates 
pieces using about one-fourth as much date 
as apple. To each pint of material add 2 
tablespoonfuls of olive oil and turn the mix- 
ture over again. Let stand closely covered 
for % hour. Turn into a bowl lined with let. 
tuce leaves. Serve with bread and butter at 
luncheon or supper. 


Chutney.—Thiree dozen 


apples 
into similar 


pared 


apples (peéled and 


cored), % pound, raisins’ stoned, % ,ounce 
ground pinsar, 3;,ounces mustard seed, 2 
cloves of garlic or 6 shallots, 5 Spanish on- 


ions, % ounce'cayenne pepper, 34 Vb: salt, 3 
tbs. moist sugar, 3 pints vinegar, 2 quarts 
| tomatoes, The whole to be boiled till it is 





them - 
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a thick, dark jam, and everything well 
blended. 

Fried Apples.—Quarter and core sour ap 
ples without paring. Heat frying pan and 
melt beef drippings in it; when hot lay a 
layer of apples in, skin side down, sprinkle 


with brown sugar ‘and when nearly done turn 
and brown, place on a platter and sprinkle 
with sugar, set in hot oven and continue 
frying apples one layer at a time. 


Apple Icing.—One cup sugar, 1-3 cup water, 
1 salt spoonful cream tartar, heat gradually 
and boil without stirring until the syrup will 
thread when dropped from a fork our 
slowly over the well-beaten white of 1 egg, 
beating constantly, and continue until thick 
enough to spread. Add 2 tablespoonfuls of 
grated apple, beat and spread on the cake. 


Apple Pone.—Pare and chop fine 1 quart 
sweet apples. Pour 1 pint boiling water over 
1 quart cornmea}; when cool, add enough 
sweet milk to make a very soft batter, add 
2 tablespoonsful sugar and ™% teaspoonful 
salt. the apples and pour into a well 
buttered pan, cover and bake in a moderate 
oven for 2 hours. 


Conserve.—Three pounds grapes or sour 
apples, 1 pound sugar, % pound finely ground 
raisins, 2 large oranges, % pound ground pe- 
cans. Take sound, ripe oranges. Weigh 
and pulp them, Treat the pulps as in can- 
ning, in order to remove the seeds. Grind 
the hulls fine in a meat grinder or chop 
them as fine as possible, and then_ soften 
them as in canning. Place the hulls and 
pelpe together and add for every 3 pounds 

esh fruit 1 scant pound sugar, % pound 
finely ground raisins, the meaty part.of 2 
large oranges, and. 1-5 of the ground peel of 
1 orange. Cook this mixture approximately 
1 hour over an even, slow fire until+it is real 
thick. Then stir into the mixture % pound 
of ground pecan-nut meats. After again al- 
lowing it to boil for about-5 minutes remove 
it from the fire, pack solidly in small con- 
tainers, and cover with paraffin. If the prod- 
uct is packed in jars, these can be processed 
for 15 minutes, in order to sterilize the con- 
tents. 


TWIXT TWELVE AND TWENTY | 
Religion and Joy Are Not Separated 


HE subject for this month about 

whether or not boys and girls have 
the right attitude toward the church in- 
terests me, because those of our com- 
munity are for the church or against it, 
and it seems to me we should be with the 
church, but not against those who do not 
go to church. If we show ourselves to 
be honest and kind, they will come into 
the church. 

Most of our young people work hard 
on the farm all day, and when they get 
away from it, do not. want to. “sit like 
their grandsires carved in alabaster.” 
They want some fun. I know I do. The 
nicest girls in this place are not the re- 
ligious girls. They laugh and sing and 
dance, but I have never seen them do 
anything I thought wrong. But some- 
times when I go to see a girl who thinks 
these things wrong, she has nothing to 
do but let me hold her hand on a dark 
veranda and talk about the neighbors, 
so that when I go home I feel unhappy 

E 


- J. 











Editor’s Note.—I publish the above be- 
cause in it ts a good hint to us older 
people to make church-going joyous and 
attractive to young people. It may be 
that this young man has happened to 
choose unfortunate types to represent 
each class. Is this so? Are irreligious 
people happier, or is it that he takes the 
benefits of the church and selfishly gives 
nothing in return? 


The Church Is Our Friend 


COME from a good home where my 

parents have taught us children to 
live according to what they believe to be 
the best religious training and then let 
other boys and girls follow our exam- 
ples rather than our words. 

We look upon the church as our friend 
and we plan to go every Sunday and to 
go to as many other church things as 
possible. There are some who do net, 
and I think it is because parents them- 
selves do not follow church teachings. 

When we go with a person who is not 
just right, Father says, “Go hk him, 
child, as much as you enjoy it, but re- 
member, ‘He that toucheth be’ will be 
defiled’,” and we soon lose interest in 
that person. 

Every morning we all stand and recite 
Pope’s “Universal Prayer,” every night 
we recite “Lead, Kindly Light,” together, 
and every meal is blessed by Father or 
one of us children. 

I thirkk anyone who lives up to these 
teachings is going to have the right atti- 
tude toward the church. 

vehneges ELLISON. 


“Tr SEEMS to hie you Progressive Farmer 
folks advertise these books:very modestly,” 
says a reader speaking , about Massey's Gar 
den Book, our Orchard Book, Hog Book, etc 
Well, We to.” ‘Théy'hre worth‘ ten times theirs 
cost to any wide-awake farmer. 




















Swyrday, November 18, 1922 
The Light in the Clearing 


(Continued from page 10, column 4) 


I couldn’t keep a laftern goin’ to sav@ 


me. Are ye froze?” 

“I’m all right, but these horses are 
awful tired. Had to let ’em rest every 
few minutes,” 

I told him about the wagon—and 
how it relieved me to hear him say: 


“As long as you’re all right, boy, I 


ain’t goin’ to worry ‘bout the ol’ 
wagon—not a bit. Where’d ye get yer 
jumper?” 

‘Made it with the ax and some 


iails,” I answered. 


I didn’t hear what he said about it 
for the horses were wallowing and we 
had to stop and paw and kick the 
snow from. beneath them as best we 
could before it was possible to back 
out of our trouble. Soon we found an 
entrance to the fields—our own fields 
not far from the house—where Uncle 
Peabody walked ahead and picked out 
the best wading. After we got to the 
barn door at last he went to the house 
and lighted his lantern and came back 
with it wrapped in a blanket and Aunt 
Deel came with him. 








{RVING BACHELLER 
Mr. Bacheller is the author of the splendid 


serial story we are now running, “The Light 
in the Clearing” and many good_ books, 
Among these are “Eben Holden’, “D’ri and 
1”, “Keeping Up With Lizzie”, and “Darrel 
of the Blessed Isles”. 


How proud it made me to hear him 
say: 

“Deel, our boy is a man now—made 
this jumper all ‘lone by himself an’ 
has got through all right.” 

She came and held the lantern up to 
my face and looked at my hands. 

“Well, my stars, Bart!” she exclaim- 
ed ina moment. “I thought ye would 
freeze up solid—ayes—poor boy !” 

The point of my chin and the lobes 
of my ears and one finger were touch- 
ed and my aunt rubbed them with 
snow until the frost was out. 

IV. 
E CARRIED the grist in and Aunt 
Deel made some pudding. How 
good it was to feel the warmth of the 
fire and of the hearts of thase who 
loved me! How I enjoyed the pudding 
and milk and bread and butter! 

“I guess you’ve gone through the 
second peril that ol’ Kate spoke of,” 
said Aunt Deel as I went up-stairs. 

Uncle Peabody went out to look at 
the horses. 

When I awoke in the morning I ob- 
served that Uncle Peabody’s bed had 
not been slept in. I hurried down and 
heard that our off-horse had died in 
the night of colic. Aunt Deel was cry- 
ing. As he saw me Uncle Peabody be- 
gan to dance a jig in the middle of the 
floor. 

“Balance yer partners!” he shouted. 
“You an’ I ain’t going to be discour- 
aged if afl the hosses die—be we, 
Bart?” 

“Never,” I answered. 

“That’s the .talk! If nec’sary we'll 
hitch Purvis up with t’other hoss an’ 
git our haulin’ done.” 

He and Purvis roared with laughter 
and the strength.of the current; swept 
*.me- along with them: 

“We're ‘the luckiest folks ‘in the 
y,” Uncle Peabody, went 
ive-an’ there’s three: feet 


’ 


world, anyway, 
on. “Bart’s ali 








o’ snow on the level an’ more comin’ 
an’ it’s colder’n Greenland.” 


It was such a bitter day that we 
worked only three hours and came 
back to the house and played Old 


Sledge by the fireside. 

Rodney Barnes came over that af- 
ternoon and said that he would lend us 
a horse for the hauling, 

When we went to bed that night 
Uncle Peabody whispered: 

“Say, ol’ feller, we was in purty bad 
shape this mornin’. If we hadn't ’a’ 
backed up sudden an’ took a new holt 
I guess Aunt Deel would ’a’ caved in 
complete an’ we’d all been a-bellerin’ 
like a lot o’ lost cattle.” 

We had good sleighing after that 
and got our bark and salts to market 
and earned ninety-eight dollars. But 
while we got our pay in paper “bank 
money,” we had to pay our debts in 
wheat, salts or corn, so that our earn- 
ings really amounted to only sixty-two 
and a half dollars, my uncle said. This 
more than paid our interest. We gave 
the balance and ten bushels of wheat 
to Mr. Grimshaw for a spavined horse, 
after which he agreed to give us at 
least a year’s extension on the prin- 
cipal. 

We felt easy then. 


Chapter VIII.—My Third Peril 
‘M R. PURVIS” took his pay in 


salts and stayed with us until 

my first great adventure cut 
him off. It came one July day when I 
was in my sixteenth year. He behaved 
badly, and I as any normal boy would 
have done who had had my schooling 
in the candle-light. We had _ kept 
Grimshaw from our door by paying 
interest and the sum of eighty dollars 
on the principal. It had been aard 
work to live comfortably and carry the 
burden of debt. Again Grimshaw had 
begun to press us. My uncle wanted 
to get his paper and learn, if possible, 
when the Senator was expected in 
Canton. 

So he gave me permission to ride 
with Purvis to the post office—a dis- 
tance of three miles—to get the mail. 
Purvis rode in our only saddle and I 
bareback, on a handsome white filly 
which my uncle had given me soon 
after she was foaled. I had fed and 
petted and broken and groomed her 
and she had grown so fond of me that 
my whistled call would bring her gal- 
loping to my side from the remotest 
reaches of the pasture. A chunk of 
sugar or an ear of corn or a pleasant 
grooming always rewarded her fidelity. 
Sho loved to have me wash her legs and 
braid her mane and rub her coat until 
it glowed, and she carried herself 
proudly when I was on her back. I 
had named her Sally because that was 
the only name which seemed to ex- 
press my fondness. 

“Mr. Purvis” was not an experienced 
rider. My filly led him at a swift gal- 
lop over the hills and I heard many a 
muttered complaint behind me, but she 
liked a free head when we took the 
road together and I let her have her 
way. 

II. 


OMING back we fell in with an- 


other rider who had beén resting | 


at Seaver’s little tavern through the 
heat of the day. He was a traveler on 
his way to Canton and had missed the 
right trail and wandered far afield. 
He had a big military saddle with bags 
and shiny brass trimmings and a pis- 
tol in a holster, all of- which*appealed 
to my eye and interest. The filly was 
a little tired and the stranger and*I 
were riding abreast at a walk while 
Purvis trailed behind us. The sun had 
set and as we turned the top of a long. 
hill the dusk was lighted with a rich, 
golden glow on the horizon far be- 
low us. 

We heard a quick stir in the bushes 
by the roadside. 

“What's that?” Purvis demanded in 
a half-whisper of excitement. We 
stopped 

Then promptly a voice—a_ voice 
which I did not recognize—broke the 
silence with these menacing words 
sharply spoken: 

“Your money or your life!” 

“Mr. Purvis” whirled his horse and 
lashed him up the hill. Things hap- 
pened quickly in the next second or 
two.  Glancing backward I: saw .him 
lose a stirrup and fall and pick’ himself 
up and run as if his life depended on it. 























































































Make your closed Ford 
the easiest riding car 
on the road 


THE Ford Sedan or 
Coupe equipped with 
Hassler Shock Ab- 
sorbers is the easiest 
riding car on the road 
— regardless of price, weight or 
wheelbase. That is the verdict of 
thousands of enthusiastic Hassler 
users. | 





On closed Fords, Twin Type Hass- 
lers are duplicating the remarkable 
performance that gave single type 
Hasslers for open cars a world-wide 
reputation even before closed Fords 
were made and sold. 


Hasslers absorb jolts that annoy 
you; they minimize vibration that 
tires you out. They stop sidesway 
and prevent accidents. Try round- 
ing a sharp corner in a Hassler 
equipped closed car. See how steady 
and stable is the movement of the 
body. 


Every year Ford closed cars become more 
popular. Every year sales of Twin Type™ 
Hasslers almost double. 


Ome A 


Only Hasslers can give you Hassler results. 
Insist on them. You can test them ten 
days at our risk. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC., 
Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
Ropert H. Hassuer, Lrpv., Hamilton, Ontario 


— 
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Desk B 


Ei TREES THAT PRODUCE— 


WHATEVER KIND OF FRUIT OR CODARENTAL 
SHRUBBERY YOU MAY WANT WE VE. 


Gu 52 page catalog is a guide that can 

enly as a price list of our goods, but 

sania as to HOW TO SET, CA 

and HANDLS all kinds of fruits and shrubbery 
2d all who request it. 

are some of our prices 

) Write us for prices on larger quantities 


Apple Trees, 4 to 5 feet high . scence Y $5.00 
Peach Trees, 4 to 5 feet high......... Hh pant 50 4.50 
BEER ccvecccecccccscstccccesceceseense 65 5.00 
Dt <tenadeeesanenys seanheneeneesss 1.00 8.00 
Pecan Trees, 2 to 3 feet high 1.00 8.00 
Pecan Trees, 3 to 4 feet high. 1.25 10.00 
Pecan Trees, 4 to 5 feet high. 1.50 12.50 
Pecan Trees, 5 to 6 feet high oes 1.75 16.50 
Bunch Grapes or Scuppernongs........ 35 3.00 


. All kinds of Shrubbery, 25c 
WRITE FOR OUR BIG FREE CATALOG NOW, 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 


TREES THAT PAY 


That is the Kiad We Grow. 


be safely ee upon, 
as a eource of infor- 
FERTILIZE, SPRAY, 
Free copy sent 


RB FOR, 


Order direct 


PRICE LIST 


y from this adver- 
Each 
$9.60 





and up, depending on kind and size. 


Successors to P. J. Berckmans Co., 


AUGUSTA, GA. 

















SINCE 18660 


Three Generations of Fur Shippers have en- OX 
oir our Honest Efficient and Prompt Service 


sell no traps or eungiion Our entire EFFORTS are devoted to the Pee. te marketing of 
FUR shipments. CMECK WE SEND YOU brings 


HOLD YOUR FURS UNTIL YOU RECEIVE OUR PRICE LAIST. 


LEWIS BAER & CoO, Inc. 





THE BRIGHTEST SPOT 
inthe FUR WORLD 


= RAW ries = 
AIS 


back to us your next shipment. 
WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


Baltimore, Md. Dept. Cc 








trap 


ERE'S 'p a Se = Mr. 
Trapper ~~ ay 
something very important to R Rew 
fur prices ere high this semson, so ‘pet all 
the me yeu aan, DUS oo Set So ennet 
money for your » you must be ac- 
curately posted en m 
Meke your 
7 reading ie babes 


sts you 
it’s REE—and ‘it will make money 
for you. It's the breatest publication of its 
kind in the world. It quotes highest authen- 
tic market prices and contains market infor- 


mation thet youcannot afford 
Write 


to be without. 


SHUBERT 


i od Shubert Shipper” da 
will put you in position to To Vy 
sell your furs at the highest prices at all times 
—you_ will always know just what 
~~ furs should comma: font t such in- 
ormation worth money to The market 
reports any nem in “Ee & Shipper” 
based on tepe facts concern 
epaditlens existing in all fur markets 
a It also contains pictures of fur- 
animals in beautiful colors. Jus: 
wl —, mail the coupon below and a copy 
come to you by next mail. You need it. 
t be without it, 
yg * for it copy at once. 


biabest season 


ERT, we. 
THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD DERUME EXCLUSIVELY IN 
RICAN RA 
25-27 W.AUSTIN AVE — CHICAGO. USA. 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


AL, 8. SHUBERT, inc., 25-27 W. Austin Ave., 
i‘. a—W thout obligation send = 


one ubert Shipper” and keep me 
on Haw Fa Market Conditions during Royo Fur 


Name 





(pcease Paint nama) 


Post Office 





State OR-F.D 
Copyright 1922. A. B. 8., Ino. 

















We do business with ap Buyers. 

NOT mei sky u to 

Tom, Dick arry ia your neighbor- 

hood. We do Ry oa. poe rapper 
stomers ship as direc 

NoT ~~ By hard and quprofitable & 

you to do business. 


We Work With You! 


{ ith this big, progressive house 
acer teckers. Gat emt dapandable Market 
FLAT PRICES. 


with Get our 
Dealer’s Help. Whether you handle ten 
ek) tho’ 
us at ancel 


usand—we wank you to write 
Send a postal card 
name and address. eeiayt 


ederal 


FUR & WOOL CO., 210 Federal Fur Bidg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur en, and make them 
into coats (for menand women),robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered; or we 
can make your hidesinto Oak Tanned 
Harness or Slaughter Sole or Belt Loath- 
er; your caitekins inte Skee Leather, 
colors Gun Metal, Mahogany Russet or 
lighter shade, Calfsking tanned in the 
lighter shades of shoe leather, also 
make elogant stand and table covers; 
great for birthday, wedding and boli- 
day gifts. 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


fashion, repair reshape them if 
needed. Furs are very light weight. @ 
therefore it would cost but tittle to 
send themin to us by Parcel Post for our estimate of 
cost, then we will hold them aside awaiting your de- 
cision. Any estimate we make calls for our best work. 
Our Ulustrated catalog and style book combined gives 
a lot of useful information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides. About our safe dyeing process on 
cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins. About dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, muffs 
and garments. About our sharp reduction in manu« 
facturing prices. About Taxidermy and Head Mounting. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
671 Lyell Ave., Rochester, Y. 


| FeO) rs 


where 
do you shi 


lew York Pays Top Notch 
ie om of a furs are sold in New York 
ae of where von ve 
Your Money 


ut Out t man—Get Al 
SHIP. DIRECT r TO HERSKOVITS 
U 












trapping supplies at lowest cost. 
| Trapoer 3 Treasure Books. Guaranteed tee 
List. Supply Catalog. Shipping a, Btc. 
WRITE OB SE SEND A BOST CARD TODAY 


NEW YORK, | N.Y. 


Sb Wp 2fn SL 
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From Seven 








to Seventeen 


Address Letters to ‘‘Uncle P. F.’’ care of The Progressive Farmer 














What Becomes of the Toad in 
Winter Season? 


HE winter homes of insects and birds 

was an unusually interesting subject 
to the boys and girls in Sammy’s class. 
On the way to and from school and at 
home the sight of an insect, bird or ani- 
mal always brought forth the question: 
Where and how does it spend the win- 
ter? This morning it was one of Sam- 
my’ classmates who asked the first ques- 
tion: “What does the toad frog do when 
cold weather comes?” 

“The toad does not have wings, there- 
fore it can’t fly away to a warmer place 
as many of the birds do. Neither can it 
change to another form as many of the 
insects have the habit of doing when cold 
weather comes on. So, I guess the toad 
must find some place in the ground for 
its winter home,” said Sammy when the 
teacher asked him to tell what he thought 
about it. 

“Sammy is right. The toad spends the 
winter in the ground,” said the teacher. 
“With the coming of cold weather, the 
toad seems to know that no food can be 
found since the insects and worms will 
soon go to their winter homes. Thus, 
with no food and the danger of freezing, 
th® toad knows that it is time to find its 

















TWO HAPPY YOUNG FOLKS ON THE 

FARM 
winter home. What kind of place does 
it select? Well, the toad keeps looking 
until it finds a safe, protected and moist 
place where the earth is soft. Here the 
toad buries itself deep enough in the 
ground so that the freezing and thawing 
will not bother it. If the toad were to 
freeze and thaw with every change of 
the weather it would not wake up in the 
spring.” 

“How does the toad dig a hole in the 
ground?” asked Sammy. 

“The toad digs with its hind legs and 
body, and pushes itself backward into 
the hole with its front legs. The earth 
caves in as the toad backs into the 
ground so that no sign is left on the out- 
side. Once far enough in to keep from 
freezing, the toad moves around until 
there is a room slightly larger than its 
body. Next it draws up its legs, shuts 
its eyes and goes into a death- like sleep. 
It sleeps Guan five months, during which 
time it takes no food and hardly moves 
or breathes.” 

“It seems to me that the toad would 
starve,” said Sammy, thinking how hun- 
gry he would be if he missed only one 
meal. 

The teacher told Sammy that the toad 
was so made by nature that it could go 
without food for several months with- 
out hurting it. The teacher continued: 

“Although the toad does not eat any 
food while in its winter quarters, it does 
drink water. I wonder if any of you 
know how a toad drinks water? Well, 
the toad drinks, not by taking water 
through the mouth, but by absorbing if 
through the skin. In the summer time 
when the toad wants a drink it stretches 
itself out in a pool of shallow water and 
drinks through the skin. 

“The toad selects a moist place for 
its winter home in order that it may take 
in through the skin the water or mois- 
ture from the dirt that surrounds it. 
Because the ground is moist, is the rea- 
son that so many toads make their win- 
ter homes in gardens and near cellars 
and wells. A toad will dry up and die 
if kept in a dry place for a long time.” 

“How does the toad look in the spring 
when it wakes up?” questioned Sammy. 


“The toad looks. just like it did when 





SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


1—Have pupils find out and discuss in 
class how and where the following ani- 
mals spend the winter: turtle, fish, 
tortoise, squirrel and rabbit. 

2—Explain to the pupils what is meant by 
cold blooded animals. Is the toad a 
cold blooded animal? 

$~Bieonse how cows, sheep and horses 
Ect ready for winter by growing 

neavy coats of hair. 

4 Assign nature study questions and have 

pupils give answers at next period. 











it went into its winter home. With the 
coming of warm weather it crawls out 
of the hole, begins to look around for 
insects and worms and acts as if it had 
had only a comfortable nap,” replied 
the teacher. UNCLE P. F. 


Don’t Stop School! 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


How many of you boys and girls have 
quit school before you completed free 
school? I think it a silly thing to do. 
I resolved to do it several times, just be- 
cause I didn’t like my teacher or my 
playmates, but Mother would tell me to 
stick to my books. It was hard some- 
times to keep on going, but I am now 
beginning to get the good of my educa- 
tion. I read all the books I can buy or 
borrow and enjoy them very much. I 
am certainly glad I kept on going to 
school. CARRIE HARRELL. 

Pender County, N. C. 

Editor’s Note—Carrie is dbsolutely 
right! It is very foolish to stop school 
before you finish for any reason at all, 
because if you do, you will regret tt all 
your life, always have a harder time 
getting along, and never get as much 
pleasure out of life. 


How I Earned Money While Going 
to School 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

AM 13 years old and finished the 

eighth grade this year. I have been 
living on the farm for eight years and 
like it very much. My father is a Bap- 
tist minister, but had to resign his work 
five years ago on account of bad health. 
I am the only one at home this year to 
make a crop, but I go to school regularly 
and am saving all the money I get to 
help pay my way through college. 

Last year I made over $25 selling pea- 
nuts while attending school. For about 
three months I parched a gallon each 
night and sold them to the other boys 
and girls at recess the next day. I gave 
good measures and my trade grew rap- 
idly. After paying my expenses for that 
term of school I had $25 left. After 
school was out out I sold watermelons 
I had raised myself, which brought me 
$6. I am adding to my savings as fast 
as I can. RALPH DAVIS. 

Ouachita-County, Ark. 

Editor’s Note.—Have any of the rest 
of our young folks been successful in 
making money while going to school reg- 
ularly? I shall be glad to have you write 
and tell what you did and how much you 


made. 
Our Quiz Corner 


t.—This Week’s Nature Study 


Questions 


HERE do toad frogs lay their eggs? 
2. How many eggs does the toad lay? 
3. How can the toad eggs be told from 
the eggs of frogs and tree toads? 
4. Do all toads sing? 


il.—Answers to Last Week’s 
Questions 

HAT is the average rate of travel 

per day when birds go from their 
summer to their winter homes? The 
robin and cowbird make about 12 miles 
a day; the humming birds 28, the aver- 
age for all birds being about 23 miles a 
day. 

2. At what rate do ducks and wild 
geese travel? About 40 to 50 miles an 
hour. 

3. How far do some birds travel at a 
single stretch? Some can travel 
miles, remaining on the wing for prob- 
ably 48 hours. 

4. What distance do birds travel when 
migrating?. From a few —_ to several 
thousand miles. 
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SHIP ALL F TE i" 
TT dd Leading 
Fur House 


or 41 Years 
Trap Bargains! 








vo 
5) ae $1.49 
Ne S aperigl e772" 3.19 ANIMAL aBAIT 
No. 1 Coil Spring 1.49 1 A bigger catch 
No. ; Fi opring .- : ; zuaranteed. State 
No. 4 Giant 2777777" °77"": 2.63 ind wanted. Per 
No. 1) UM. ovesees en es 2.56 | CAD anenven 
No. ewhouse 5.68 
Triple Grip Jaws $1.25 doz. pr. Scouetor $yo° 
“Little Scout” Rifle $4.45 each 50. Postpaid 
FUNSTEN BROS. & co. 
383 FunstemBldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Manchurian Fox 
NOW 








Postage SILK 


Paid 


Tobe *“ 

in style 

this season 

you need one of these smart, 
stylish scarfs, Our price is 
tow. Compare it with others 


and see for yourself. 


Send No Money 


Just send goer name and address 
and we will send you this scarf, 
tage pe aid, Pay mailman our 
rice Oo} ra 


verfectly satisfied, 
we will refund your money. 
art is made of M 
Fox, has long, soft, silk 
will wear a long time. 
head, tail and paws. 
lors—black or brown. 


Send Now while supply lasts. P savad xd Orderbytte. 26 C89. 
HOWARD-LUX CO. Dept. 26 Cleveland, 0. 


| ROOFING 


GALV ANIZE ¥ 5-V CRIMP ROOFING 
to 12 feet long. 
G ALY. ANIZED SHING LES. 


RIDGE ROLL, 
DOWN SPOUTS 

Slate Surfaced Roofing $2.33 a roll 

Shingle Roll Roofing......... $3.75 a roll 


me Roofin Tr 
$1.15; 2 ply, $1. 40; 3-ply, $1.7 
ee Mere ‘Aaphatt Shingles. . $6.00a a 
Flex-A-Tile 4-slab Asphalt Shingles $6.00 a square 
Fiex-A-Tile Individual Asphalt 


as animal 
Silk lined. 











Shingles ......... $6 ay 
Richardson Wall Board—48 in. wide, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10 and 12 ft. long, $3.50 a 100 square feet. 
goods are nationally advertised brands, 

new stock, guaranteed quality. 
Buy from us and save the difference in freight. 


BUDD-PIPER ROOFING CO., 


DURHAM, N. C. 
— 


School Desks 


Opera Chairs, 
Foldinn Chairs, 
Kindergarten Chairs, 


AH our 











School Su,plies, 
Biackboards. 


SOUTHERN DESK CO., Hickory, N. C. 











~~ “ 
BE YOUR OWN BOSS! 
Install a MONITOR MARVEL 
GRIST MILL. 


Grind Meal and Feed. 
Ball and roller bearings. Simple 
to ane. —_ aa. easily 

“al ed and 

$15 to $35. Dally Earned. 

Write wt Literature 
NE 


and Prices. 
WILLIAMS MILL CO., 
Dept. ‘. “North Wilkesboro, N.C. 














































Walls of stone far superior to 
Jath and plaster. Cost less. 
roof ; non-W' 
pg os strongest of all wall 
boards; widely used by U. S&S. 
Gorerament, on on a Lap 
Write 
snes WrTERCULES PLASTER 
ARO CGO.. Nerfolk, V 
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MARY’S LAMB IS GONE 


eect: 








Mary had a little lamb, 
Her father shot it dead 

And now it goes to school with her, 
Between two hunks of bread. 


THE BIG DETERRENT 
Alice—Why don’t you sue him for breach of 
promise? 
Virginia—I would if I had 
to give to the newspapers. 


a decent picture 
New York Sun 


WRONG ADVICE 





; real holiday.- 











Jim—Hello, Mike! Where did you get that 
black eye? 

Mike—Cullen is back from his honeymoon 
and I was the one who advised him to get 
married.—Selected. 

SO SUDDEN LIKE 

Jack—Ah, there’s Williams. He’s a corker 

splendid hitter He’s going to be our best 
man in a few weeks 

Jane—Oh, Jack! He'll do all right, but it’s 
so sudden, dear.—Selected. 

AUTO ATTRACTION 

Daughter—“He’s frightfully attractive, 
think.” 

Mother—“I can’t see it.” 

Daughter—“Good Heavens, do you mean to 
say you can’t see that big yellow car?”’—The 


Passing Show. 


BREAKING A HABIT 


Small Boy (on arrival at country cottage) | 
Mummy, where is the bathroom? 
Mother—There isn’t any bathroom, dear. 
Small Boy—Good! This is going to be a 


Punch. 


IDEAL QUALITIES 


“Young women nowadays,” remarked an 
ornithologist in the employ of the govern- 
ment, “take too light a view of marriage. 


While in the West last summer I was induced 
to lecture at a summer school. During the 
course of this lecture I chanced to remark: 

“The ostrich sees very little; on the other 
hand it digests everything.’ 

“Whereupon a girl on the front bench ex- 
claimed: “Gee! what an ideal husband an os- 
trich would make!’’—Los Angeles Times. 


THE REASON 


“Ma wants two pounds of butter exactly 
like what you sent us last week. If it ain’t 
exactly like that she won't take it.” 

The grocer turned to his customers, and 
remarked blandly: “Some people don’t like 
particular customers, but I do. It’s my de- 
light to get them 
will attend to you in a moment my boy.” 

“All right,” said the boy, “but be sure and 
get the same kind. A lot of Dad’s relations 
are visiting our house, and Ma doesn’t want 
’em to come again.”—The American Boy. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. Alley 





{usr A GOOD RECMINDATION 
FUH A NIGGUH-WEN HE GoT 
LOTS O° WHITE FRIENDS 3 
EN (T SUTNY Do SPEAK 
WELL FUH A WHITE MAN 
EF DE NIGGUHS ALL LAKS 


Him! pe 








of farming. In a 
cowpeas can be 


apple orchard. 


comes in a few ye 


the 
the 


and 
and 


learn about 
shrubs for 





just what they want. I | 





best 
South. 
readers of this paper—write today. 








Pecans and Persimmons 


Two fruits that fit into the southern planter’s scheme 


Pecan grove, crops of cotton. corn, or 
grown ye: 
orchard can be handled much like a northern peach or 


ir after year. A ’simmon 


MAKE YOUR LAND PAY 


an extra profit by planting fifty or a hundred Peean or 
Persimmon trees this year. 


When the extra money 


ars, you'll be glad you have the 
trees. Send for our book, ‘ 


‘Southern P lanting Facts,” 
fruits, shade trees, 
Copies are free to 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co. 
Clen Saint Mary, Florida 


Western Union Telegraph and Long Distance 
Telephone in our Office 











bet ween. 
It will 
write 


no middleman 
stays in your own 
If you haven’t your 


profit 
pocket. 
copy 





You Save The Difference 


Spotless prices are based on factory cost 
You get guaranteed quality for 
pay you 
p us s today. 


plus only our one smal! margin—there’s 
amiene R.. less—the difference 

ave our catalog number 23 handy. 
It is free _for _the asking, - 





Asphalt Roofing 
The best good roof 

















for little money } 
you can buy. Eas- } 
ily laid, nails and t 
cement included, ‘ 
covers 100 sq. feet i 
per roll. Guaran- 

teed. Samples if 


farm home. Combines good 


Used Metal | Roofing 





wanted. ‘Pee tur 
1 ply ....31.10 Taken from government 20 inch . 2.20 
2 ply _... 1.46 buildings. Almost twice as 24 inch-_ 2.70 
3 ply -__. 1.70 heavy as standard corrugat- 26 inch . 3.20 
We now have some Millj/ed roofing. One side is Hot Blast 
Ends selling at per rollj[{smoky, dirty and some sheets Fine coal Koa ten — 
lply _88ce 2 ply-$1.15 show considerable rust. All gre ai long tiino-ananile 
3 ply_-$1.40 sheets have nail holes. Under regulated—burn little fuel, 
Slate Surfaced Roofing] Side bright galvanized. [/19 inch fire pot--_-__ $13.95 
makes a fine roof for the Makes a fine reel” or siding. |}/12 inch fire 3% pana a 


Write for sizes and prices. 


Good Heating Stoves 
Sheet. Steel 
Just compare 
these prices— 
you save big 
money and 
get guaran- 
teed quality. 
All lined in- 


side. 
18 inch _$1.70 











14 inch fire DO cainews 








appearance and long life 
Red or Green, per roll 
We have some Mill Ends|Meets the re- 
selling, at per roll___-$1, 14 quirements of 
ee eee the Virginia 
ane North 
Carolina State 
Boards of 
Health, 
best substi- 
tute for a 
running water 
closet, you can 

Auto goods cost you less} get. Price 
here than elsewhere. Parts $8.95. Special 
for Fords way under usual|circular on 
price. Get catalog and save. |request. 


Auto Supplies 
— > 








$2.35, 5potless Chemical Closet}; 


The 















There's no better time to 
paint than right now. Get 
catalog and paint color 
card. Brighten up with 
Spotless | paints. 








Top Recover for Ford $5.75 
Milwaukee Timer --.. 1.65 
Front Hub Assembly . 1.18 








_ THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 


“The South’s Mail Order House” 


RICHMOND, Va. 











CELEBRATE “XMAS” 
“THE BRAZEL WAY” 


Get this Assortment Only $ Safe and Sane 





of FIREWORKS within the Law 







BOYS! this outfit ts 
abo pou especially to en- 
xs le you to celebrate a real 
hig wonderful 
gualiteds (worth $3.00 at any 
retail store) meets all require- 
ments of law governing sale of 
fireworks. Consists of 2 large 4} -ft, 
paper balloons, 5 packs fire-c rack- 
ers, 2 colored fire torches, 6 Roman candles, 12—3 in. 
Bang Salutes, 1 daygo early riser bomb, 5) Jap tor- 
oee, 1 colored star mine, 18 pieces night firework 

) sparklers, 12 nigger chasers, 12 sun of a gun, 1B 
grasshoppers, 12 ruby lights, 12 snakes in grass, 12 
orazy cracker sticks, and punk. All completeina 
neat wood box. day's fun for the whole family. 
You can't beat it for variety, quantity, aualicy, and 












Mepyright, 1822, by Pre Beli 3p odicate, loc.) 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Thinkin’ up sump’n pleasant t’ say ry. 
folks whut you jes’ freshly met is jes’ 
’bout ez hahd ez thinkin’ up a ‘scuse 
right quick! 





«Copyright 1922 oy Ine Beli Syaawate, ine.) 


Fire Express is slow oo Ky er now—don't wait, 

ireworks cannot be ma Name your exprese 

office. e ship same Pn ~ ™ beoklet of celebration 

goods free. Send foritalso. None shipped C. 0. D. 
BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO. 

1902 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


PARAMOUNT 
AUTOMATIC 


Don’t be taken un- 
awares. Prote ee 
our home and e 

ings with thisdepe on able, 

brand ne Ww, fully tested, ‘double 
safety, b eel automatic. Shoots 
standard ‘cartridge 3. Sold with iron- 
clad guarantee of money back if not 
satisfied. Don’t be foolec by imitations 
which are inferior and sold for, less. 
Genuine * ‘Paramount Automatics”’ spel 
protec tion when you need it. 
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BUY BEFORE PRICES GO UP! 


The Best Mill Made is the 


New South Corn Mill 


Grinds Faster and 
Grinds Better 
Write for Low Factory Prices. 
AMERICAN CORN MILL CU., Winston-Salem, N. ©. 





Be sure sears is a Paramount. Order | cat. 7- shot. 


direct from t 

EXTRA MAGAZINE FREE. An extra 
magazine worth $1.50 free to all who 
order from this advertisement. 


Money back if not falls « 
GUARANTEE: satisfied after examinatio: 
lect, the pistol you 
HOW TO ORDER: -. want by number x3 
eas jest oa name dress. 
en price plus 
rier Dow. now. 


nd occ ivelaur 
PARAMOUNT TRADING NG CO. 











Catalog 








Year Round Fruits 
for Home Orchards 


Peaches, Pears, Apples, Plums, 


Grapes, Cherries, 


Pecans, Walnuts, in varieties that will keep fruit and 


muts on the table from June 
know what these varieties are? 


to March. Do you 
Our catalog will tell 


you the kinds that are easy to grow, easy to keep, and 


mighty easy to eat. 


Winesap is one of the best winte- apples for home 
use or for commercial orchards ; Grimes Golden for fall 


and early 
and early fall. 


winter ; Yellow Transparent for summer 
We can’t tell you here all of the good 


things we have—get our catalog and see complete 


list. 
ORCHARDMEN 


Orchardmen who are planning 
for big quantities of dependable 
trees should write us before pur- 
chasing. We can furnish almost 
anything you need. 


“The Dixie Planter”—o 


SALESMEN 


Salesmen who represent The 
Howard-Hickory Co., are dependa- 
ble. They can give you many 
points about fruit trees and other 
nursery products. 


—our catalog —and our price list will be 


sent on request. Our trees are good, our prices are fair. 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 


Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 


Peachtree Avenue 





Hickory, North Carolina 












cheap, 


Stove, Range and Heater Economy | 


WHY PAY EXCESSIVE PRICES FOR STOVES AND RANGES. when 

you can buy, at very reasonable prices, a Cook Stove, Ratize or Heater 
That will last a lifetime and is fully guaranteed? Our prices are not only 
but you save freight from our plan® here in the center of the 
Carolinas. Inquire at your dealer's or write us direct. 


Glascock Stove & Mig:Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
— 
















Howell 
high on pries buil 
lumber, lath and 





SAW YOUR OWN LUMBER 


fumber a at the mere cost of sawing. 


Big Money In Custom Sawing {iO tow mile ae 
made in severa Isizes suitablefor tractors of any size. Aliso Edgers, Planers, 
Lath and Shingle machines. Write fer tree Cataiog, B-10. 


R. R. HOWELL & CO., Mfrs. 


Turn your standing timber inte 
Big demand tor 
Keep your engine busy a A gar round making 
your neighbors 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











We have a limited 


a shears 


f 98 while they last. : 
SEND.NO MONE} 
ER ay Se 
GUARANTEE | BOC fick 
PARAMOUNT compan: 


OMPANY 


34W 28thSt, NewYork 


Freee ROOFING 








SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Bainbridge Sts., Richmond,Va. 


South’s Oldest Largest 
Machinery and: Suppiy Howes. 


: ar "2% MOLASSES 
oats nha, tioees reid St-alon barrel 


berrels-9 eerie 
Wras The 





abe on arrives 
"Gerver Ga Dept. 








Price to You. The 
Genuine Munson 


Factory 


L 
Guaranteed to 
\ give thebest wear.Send 


only 4 _ Shoes una 
. 8. 3. OFFICER'S 





for 
Westfield, Ma 4 18¢ t 
- "AGENTS WANTED 








High Grade 
SLATE SURFACED MILL END ROOFING 


Red or Green. 


$1.65 


Each roll contains 108 square fest with nails 
and cement. 


WALL BOARD 
a 


Write for price list. 
Richmond, Va. 


per 100 square feet. 
8, 9 and 10 feet long. 
Rubens Paint & Glass Co., 








DEPENDABLE NURSERY STOCK 


ROSE BUSHES — HEDGE PLANTS 
SHRUBS — EVERGREENS 
FRUIT TREES — GRAPE VINES 
Planting Time—November to March. 
Our New Catalog Mailed on Request. 


Chase Nursery Company, 


Box A, CHASE, ALABAMA. 


PEACH& APPLE 


DIRECT 

Small or Lotsb. Post. 
Beso Se verona ts Sete RR 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22, CLEVELAND, TENN. 








Sees, 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Care of Young Trees When 


Received from Nursery 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


HEN fruit trees arrive from the 
nursery, examine each package 


at the station to see if they are- 

in good condition. If the trees are 
shriveled from excessive drying or dis- 

| colored from heating or freezing, call 


the agent’s attention to their impaired 
condition so that equitable adjustment 
may be made. 

Until thoroughly dormant, trees 
should not be taken from the nursery 
rows. The dropping of all leaves indi- 
cates dormancy. The safest plan is to 
wait until after the first freeze before 
taking the trees up. 

The time to plant fruit trees in the 
Sovth is after the first freeze in the 
fall and before the last freeze in late 
winter or early spring.. The two best 
months in all the year are December 
and January. This does not apply in 
the North 

The mild winters of the South give 
the Southern fruit grower a distinct 
advantage over his Northern brother. 
Planting, pruning, and spraying can be 
done in the dead of winter. This gives 
a distribution of labor that is profitable 
both from the lower cost of developing 
the orchard and the economic use of 
labor. 

Do not wait until the time to set 
trees arrives before placing the order 
and do not put off preparing the land 


until the trees arrive. There is a great 
advantage in being able to haul the 
trees direct to the field from the sta- 


tion and plant them as they are un- 
packed. 

lf it is necessary to hold the trees 
a few days or several days before they 
can be set, then unpack at once and 
heel them in as carefully as if they 
were being set in their permanent 
places. Select a well drained and well 
prepared part of a field, preferably in 
or near the area selected for the or- 
chard. Plow or dig a broad trench 18 
to 20 inches deep, place the trees in an 
inclined position—about 45 degrees— 
and cover the roots and one-half the 
tops with fine earth well pressed to 
the roots. Under no circumstances dis- 
turb trees while they are frozen. 


Prevent Exposure 


EMEMBER that tne roots of trees 

are part of a live plant and that 
their smaller parts—the feeding roots 
—are easily killed by becoming dry 
from exposure to air, sun, or wind. To 
prevent this let the shortest time 
elapse between taking them from their 
packing or from being heeled in and 
planting. Do not drop them ahead of 
the hands doing the planting Keep 
the roots covered with a wet sack while 
they are out of the ground. Trees 
that die before spring or at some time 
in their first year tail to live, nine 
times out of ten, for the reason that 
the roots were allowed to become dry 
before they were set. Keep this con- 
stantly in mind,and the death rate of 


| first-season trees will be reduced to a 


negligible number. 

In planting a tree, (1) remove bruis- 
ed roots; (2) prune the cut or broken 
ends smooth; (3) plant in holes large 
enough to prevent crowding or bend- 
ing the roots and (4) deep enough to 
set three inches deeper than it stood 
in the nursery; (5) place rich, loose, 
moist earth in tins bottom of the hole: 
(6) pack the earth firmly to the roots 
from top to bottom without bending 
the roots out of their natural position; 
and (7) leave at the top three inches of 
loose, fine, unpacked soil for a mulch. 


To Start Growth in Spring 


O START the trees into prompt and 

vigorous growth, apply a handful 
of pulverized nitrate of soda about the 
tree, but away from its trunk, and cul- 
tivate it into the soil. Do this a week 
or two before growth begins in the 
spring. Apply at the same time about 
a pound of acid phosphate and kainit, 
equal parts. 

Before growth starts in, the spring 
begin cultivation that stirs and fines all 
the soil to a depth of at least three 
inches and keep this cultivation up 
through the entire growing season. 
This aerates the soil, conser¥es mois- 
ture, destroys weeds, and is as nec- 


essary as is the cultivation of 
cotton, or tobacco. 


Do not plant an orchard until 
have fully and positively made up 3 
mind to plant only locally adapted 
rieties and to cultivate, fertilize, pr 
and protect from insects and disease 
in accordance with the very best or- 
chard management practices. 





Pruning Tools for the Home 
Orchard 


UITABLE pruning tools are a prime 
essential in the handling of the 
home orchard or commercial planting 
Various and sundry types are offered 








to the trade, but those illustrated w 
suffice for ordinary purposes. 

Hand shears and a pruning sa 
should be on every farm. No mista 
will be made in purchasing typ 
shown in illustration, although t 
curved blade saw possesses some me: 
and can be used to advantage. T! 
two-edged saw has no place in the 
chard. 

In pruning large trees, the short 
handled loppers and long handled 
shears are necessary in removing 
limbs and thinning roa the top of the 


trees. . HAYDEN 


large 





Home Folks We Should Know 





BILLIE BOLL WEEVIL 
Chief Scourge, Southern Cotton Fields 


Billie has made himself perfectly, at 
home in our cotton patch, but nor at 
our invitation. Perhaps he’s been 
your cotton patch, too. We are print- 
ing Billie’s oy" at his request he 
cause he has, thinks he has, a er 
many tends among our reade A 
least this is what is says in his lettes 
to The Progressive Fariner: “I know 
you are not friends of mine, but many 
of your subscribers are. Will vo 
please express to them ny 
cere appreciation of their thoughtf: 
ness in leaving the green cotton stalks 





most sit- 


standing until after frost. Without 
them to feed upon I would have ap 
proached winter in such a famished 
condition that it is doubtful if I and 


millions of my kind would have had a 
chance to survive. Thanks to our many 
cotton-farmer friends, we are well fed 


fat, and sassy. We have never en- 
joved better health. Unless the weath- 
er is unusually severe this winter we 
shall be out in great numbers to greet 


you at cotton chopping time next 
spring. Signed, “Billie Boll Weevil.’ 
To this he added the following: “P 
S. Please caution my many friends 
against doing any unnecessary clean- 
ing up along fence rows, ditch banks 
terraces, or the many little heads of 
brush in the wet draws. These are out 


favorite resting places and any distu rh- 
ance might lead to our perishing.” 

We leave this matter entirely in the 
hands of ourtreaders: Those who ar 
Billie’s best friends will do as he says 
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Say “Bayer” and Insist! 








Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Bayer product pre- 
scribed by physicians over twenty-two 
years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 
Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 
only. Each unbroken package contains 
proper directions. Handy boxes of 
twelve tablets cost few cents. Drug- 
gists also sell bottles of 24 and 100. 
Aspirin is the trade-mark of Bayer 


Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid. 





Cheanest Way 
to Clear Land 


my new reduced prices on the improved 
31923 Model Hiercules makes it easy and 





cheap for you to remove every stump—to 
clear every acre on your farm as clean asa 
whistle. No stump or hedge too big or 
stubborn ior the Hercules, all-steel, triple 
power stump puller. It yanks ‘em out in 
jese time and with less effort than any other 
method. Make big money pulling stumps for 
ree 4 neighbors. Pull stumps forfuel. I make 
th horse and hand power machines. Lat- 
est, most up-to-the-minute improvements. Se 


today for catalog and 
*10-- special  fider 


be .. A. FULLER, 


Heraning Mfg. Co. 
3 29th St., 
Contesville, lowa 

















Learn About Engines 
= Before You Buy One 


RITE for my illustrated book—Tells all 
4 about engines—Shows every part of the 

WITTE — Explains its many advantages — 
Describes 42 sizes and styles. 


Direct FACTORY Prices 


on anything you want. Lifetime Guarantee, Cash 
or Easy Terms. 90-Day Test. Immediate Shipment. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
2355Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2355 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


OIL LIGHT BEATS 
ELECTRIC OR GAS 


Burns 94% Air 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ngly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or ‘electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
vithout odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ng up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
‘ene (coal-oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIL, is offering to send 
«u lamp on 10 days‘ FREE trial, or even to 
vive one EREE to the first user in each 

cality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him today for full particulars. 

‘\iso ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 



















The Light in the Clearing 


(Continued from page 17, column 2) 


I saw the stranger draw his pistol. A 
gun went off in the edge of the bushes 
close by. The flash of fire from its 
muzzle leaped at the stranger. The 


| horses reared and plunged and mine 








threw me in a clump of small popples 
by the roadside and dashed down the 
hill. All this had broken into the peace 
of a summer evening on a lonely road 
and the time in which it had happened 


| could be measured, probably, by ten 


ticks of the watch. 

My fall on the stony siding had 
stunned me and I lay for three or four 
seconds, as nearly as I can estimate it, 


| in a strange and peaceful dream. Why 


did I dream of Amos Grimshaw com- 
ing to visit me, again, and why, above 
all, should it have seemed to me that 
enough things were said and done in 
that-little flash of a dream to fill a 
whole day—enough of talk and play 
and going and coming, the whole end- 


| ing with a talk on the haymow. Again 


and again I have wondered about that 
dream. I came to and lifted my head 
and my consciousness swung back 
upon the track of memory and took 
up the thread of the day, the briefest 
remove from where it had broken. 

I peered through the bushes. The 
light was unchanged. I could see quite 
clearly. The horses were gone. It was 
very still. The stranger lay helpless 
in the road and a figure was bending 
over him. It was a man with a hand- 
kerchief hanging over his face with 
holes cut opposite his eyes. 

His gun lay beside him, its stock to- 
ward me. I observed that a piece oi 
wood had been split off the lower side 
of the stock. I jumped to my feet and 
seized a stone to hurl at him. As I did 
so the robber fled with gun in hand 
If the gun had been loaded I suppose 
that this little history would never 
have been written. Quickly I hurled 
the stone at the robber. I remember 
it was a smallish stone about the size 
of a hen’s egg. I saw it graze the side 
of his head. I saw his hand touch the 
place which the stone had grazed. He 


| reeled and nearly fell and recovered 


himself and ran on, but the little stone 
had put the mark of Cain upon him. 
The stranger lay still in the road. | 
lifted his head and dropped it quickly 
with a strange sickness. The feel of 
it and the way it fell back upon the 
ground when I let go scared me, for I 
knew that he was dead. The dust 
around him was wet. I ran down the 
hill a few steps and stopped and whis- 
tled to my filly. I could hear her an- 
swering whinny far down the dusty 
road ard then her hoofs as she gal- 
loped toward me. She came within a 
few feet of me and stood snorting. I 
caught and mounted her and rode to 
the nearest house for help? On the 
way I saw why she had stopped. A 
number of horses were feeding on the 
roadside near the log house where An- 
drew Crampton lived. Andrew had 
just unloaded some hay and was back- 
ing out of his barn. I hitched my filly 
and jumped on the rack saying: 
“Drive up the road as quick as you 
can. A man has been murdered.” 
What a fearful word it was that I 
had spoken! What a panic it made in 
the little dooryard! The man gasped 
and jerked the reins and shouted to his 
horses and began’ swearing. The 


woman uttered a little scream and the 
children ran crying to her side. Now 
for the first time I felt the dread sig- 
nificance of the word and deed. I had 
had no time to think of it before. | 
thought of the robber fleeing, terror- 


stricken, in the growing darkness. 

The physical facts which are further 
related to this tragedy are oi little mo- 
ment to me now. The stranger was 
dead and we took his body to our 
home and my uncle set out for the con- 
stable. Over and over again that night 
I told the story of the shooting. We 
went to the scene of the tragedy with 
lanterns and fenced it off and put 
some men on guard there. 

How the event itself and all that hur- 
rying about in the dark had shocked 
and ‘excited me! The whole theater of 
life had changed. Its audience had 


suddenly enlarged and was rushing 
over the stage and a kind of terror 
was in every face and voice. There 


was a red-handed villain behind the 
scenes, now, and how many others, I 
wondered, 

(Continued next week) 
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KINS 


SIIVER STEEL 










Cut ae gees 


Easier and 


Last Longer 





ERE’S athree-fold saving when you 


use an Atkins Silver Steel Saw. Saves 


time, energy and money, 


because it is 


made of the famous Silver Steel—the fin- 
est saw steel in the world. That's why 
Atkins Saws take a keener edge, cut 
many times faster, run easier, stay sharp 
longer, need less filing, and outlast ordi- 
nary saws. 

When you need a hand saw, cross-cut saw, circue 
lar saw, buck saw, pruning saw, power drag saw, 
meat saw, hack saw or any other saw—an Atkins 
will do the work quicker, easier and better. Ask 
your hardware dealer for the Atkins Saw you 


want. 





Te 


MAIR DR NT iN Ns TI 
Cross-Cut Saw No. 5 









If he does not have it, write us at once, 
We'll see that you are supplied. 
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Get this FREE Book 


Every farmer needs it. Full of 
helpful tables and facts. Also, 
describes and shows Atkins Saws. Get 
your free copy NOW. Write your name, 
address and your hardware dealer's 
name on margin of this page. 
to us TODAY. 


E. C. ATKINS & CO., Inc., Dept.D-14Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mail it 








Brenan 








$25 MILITARY 
MODEL 

A man’s gun, built 

for hard service, 

.32 cal. Shoots 10 quick shots 

hard and straight. Blue steel 

safety attachment. No. 144. 


or, Oy alue, $25, $12. 735 


Also .25 cal., 7-shot, small, 
accurate, reliable, safety, 
blue steel, checkered grips. 
66, value $22.00. “NOW 


of these special 
Limited supply. Send cash 

der, or if you prefer—SEND 
Pay postman on arrival, 


Order one 


as represented just return it 
MONEY BAC cg’ 





15@ Nassau St., Dept. 134, 


SEND NO MONEY 
for these AUTOMATICS 


All our guns shoot Standard American 
Ammunition. All guns guaranteed new. 


Examine merchandise carefully and if not 


REPUBLIC TRADING CO. 


No. $Q.75 


Ss now. 

or money or- 
NO MONEY. 
plus postage. 


and get your 











New York 








BLUE STEEL 





PERFECT SAFE 

Bhoota phan Sor 
es—lies flat inthe pocket 
ume Mau- 


" man 
ser—25 cal. 9 shot auto- 
matic $12.93 — 32 cal. 
$13.95. Wortd’s 
mous Luger 80 

21.95. and ejector 
evolver, ewing Out cylinder 32 cal. 


us Scone 
Cal 


aseas —33 















41 Greabuen, Desk 


17.95. All d new latest aw ————_ 
F enuine imported. d. 
“ Delnery SEND NO “MONEY 
Biticer . Autor 8 safeties, 25 cal. $11.95, Mia 
ch Wo ong 32 cal. 10 shot. extra magazine 
$it. 65. aque Top try k Revolver, 32 cal. $8.65, 
53 va ¢ UNIVERSAL SALES CO., 


B.T., New York. 








; es a 


eds 


Feat th ers. 
a oe age 


PILLOW 
Nashville, Tenn. 








ee Aces are bye New and use ie 
Lowest Prices i in the Country 
Protect Your Home against unlawful intrusion, 
Broncho yet * Dependable $9. 75 
-32 

Ortgies kom es, $19.25 

shot; with Extra $10.29 
Magazine Free, 


with your choice of the following automatics. 
a —_ a = 
Grip, No. 652 
epe 
Military 


NO. 252 ...ccccese 
-2> cal. 8-shot World 
Mauser Famous Gun, No. 852 $14.00 
32- cal. Mauser No. 
52-4 = ** $15.00 
-30-cal 9-shot, most 
Luger powerful gun made, $21.00 
with automatic mag- 
azine ejector, No. 952 
25-cal. Blue Steel 
Protector Automatic, only few $7 25 
left, No. 352 . 
Wd 32 and .38 cal. ‘Re- 
Quintette volver (popular break 
open style) 5-shot, 
3-in. barrel, nickel 4 
Revolver or blue, No. 552.... 11. 85 
Purnished with Pearl Grips, $3 extra. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 
Send Cash, M. ©O., or, if you prefer 


SEND NO MONEY 


Pay Postman on arrivai plus postage, 
Free Catalog on Request. 


EDWARDS 
IMPORT TRADING CORP., 


258 Broadway, New York. 




















9 ones IN 10 HOURS 















Farmers Exchange § | 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each {nitial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 





Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edition—85,000 Circulation. 


State plainly 





— 





LIVESTOCK 


J. J. Haubert, “Livest ock Commission Merchant— 
Purebred or grades; one or a ship load 15 Bala 
Avenue, Bala. Pa 





what edition you wish to use. 





Purdteed White English Setter Pups—Pedigreed and 
registered; 5 months old, $25 each srightly Kennels 
Goochland, Va. 

Wanted—Bird Dog—Well broke, good retriever, and 
priced right. Registered dog preferred ack Box 122, 
Durham, N. ¢ 











BERKSHIRES 


Large Berkshires. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, ah 





Purebred Berkshires. G. C. Stuart, Eastover, S. C 
Large Te Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va 
Large Prol ires Laurel Grove Farm, 
Tiomeville. Va 

















Rerkshires— Big type James W. Graves, American 
National Bank. Richmond. Va 

Hillcrest Berkshire Special offering next 30 days, 
in spring boars and gilts of May farrow, cholera im- 
mi ned and registered. $23 each. Hillerest Farm, 
Clar ks y 














Berkshire 10-weeks-old Pig I'll Give 
You—If ad will get up a club of subscriptions for 
‘The Progressive Farmer for us. Address J. L. Mog- 
ford, care Progressive Farmer 


BLACK MAMMOTH 


Buy « Bleck Mammoth Pig—Best investment_poasi- 
tie. Greensboro Nurseries and Stock Farm, Greens- 
bere, N. C 











DUROC-JERSEYS 
Pedigreed Duroc Pigs—Bred right, fed right, priced 
richt; $8 up. Maceo Farms, Church Road, Va. 


Big Type Durocs—Service Boars, ‘Bred Sows, Gilts— 
£25 to $60. Pigs. $10; trio, $25. M, C. Eddins, North 
K ver, Va. 











Service Boars, Bred Gite, 


Registered “‘Duroe-Jers 
Prices right. J. P. Alex- 


snd Pigs—Rest breeding. 
ender, Fairfield, Va 


Registered Durocs—Service boars, bred gilts d 
pies. Big type. Reduced price 80 days. Willow Glen 
‘tock Farm. Brandy Station F 











Two Yearling Duroe Boars 

rize winners at aunton Fa For quick sale 
Virginia School for the Deaf and ‘the Blind, Staunton, 
Virginia 


wd Tbs.; first and third 


Sale—Unregistered White Collie Pups—Males, $15: 
females, $10. Satisfaction. W. A Tyree. Durham, 
North Carolina 


Hounds—From Foxhound Stock—$15 and $25 each. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. B. M. Hinshaw, Randleman, 
North Carolina 


Pedigreed White Collies—Prices reasonable. One 
purebred Hampshire pig, maie. Mre. W. C. Fleet- 
wood, Jackson, N. -C. 

Trained Brown and White Setter Bitch—3 years old. 

“Does ‘em all.’”’ 5 days’ trial. A bargain for $75. 
c. D. Meeks, Kossuth, Miss. 

Dog Owner’s Text Book Free —Expert advice on 
proper care, training and feeding. Free with 3 months’ 
trial subscription to America’s popular dog and hunt- 
ing magazine. Send 25¢ today (coin or stamps). 
Sportsman’s Digest, 638 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Canary Birds, Parrots, Gold Fish, Monkeys, Fancy 
Poultry, Feed, Ete.—Write National Pet Shop, Win- 
ston-Salem, ©. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANDALUSIANS 


Blue Andalusian Cockerels—Selected stock. Prize 
winners at State and Greensbor. shows; each $3. 
Oliver Smith. Conover, 


BRAHMAS 
Purebred Light Brahmas—Beautiful birds. Pullets, 
$2; cockerels, $2.50. Mrs. W. T. McClure, Starr, S. C. 
COCHINS 


Partridge Cochins—Male, 3 hens. $20. Won first at 
State Fair and a Fair. On approval. . M. 
Carver, Durham. N. 









































GAMES 





I Have a Fine Duroc-Jersey 10-weeks-old Pig I'll 
Give You—If you will get up a club of subscriptions 
for The Progressive Farmer for us. Address 
Mogford. care Progressive Farmer 


ESSEX 


T Have a Fine Essex 10-weeks-old Pig I'll Give You 
if you will get up a Club of Subscription for The Pro- 
ssive Farmer for us. Address J. L. Mogford, care 
T'rogressive Farmer. 


HAMPSHIRES 


I Have a Fine Hampshire 10-weeks-old Pig I'll Give 
You—If you will get up a club of subscriptions for 
‘The Progressive Farmer for us. Address J. L. Mog- 
tord, care Progressive Farmer. 

oO. I. C."s 

0. I. C. Registered Sows, Boars and Pigs. 
Till Farm. P. 0. Box 27, Robersonville, N. C. 

I Have a Fine O. I. C. 10-weeks-old Pig I'll Give 
“ou—If you will get up a club of subscriptions for 
‘The Prozressive Farmer for us. Address J. L. Mog- 
ford, care Progressive Farmer. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Registered Big Bone Spotted Poland-China—Special 
wrices. L. W. Turpin, Otterbrook Farm, Goode, Va. 

Big T Polant-China Pigs—8 weeks old, $12.50 
cach. Pedigree furnished. John W. Carter, Lowry- 
ville, 8. C. 























Valley 

















Dark Cornish “Indian Game Chickens—Pullets, $2 
each; cockerels, $3. F. M. Crayton & Sons, Biltmore, 
North Carolina. 


Purebred White Wyandotte Pullets and Cockerels— 
Rose Comb; $2 each. Mrs. James Burton, Eisom, Va. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


500 Mixed Cabbage Plants—Postpaid, 
isge ( 








Golden Wyandottes—2 cockerels, 1 —_ price for 
all 3, $10 First at Durham Fair. G. M. Carver, 
Durham, ae S 








DUCKS 
For Sale Mammoth Imperial Pekin Ducks—Pure 
each; 5 or more, $2.50. Write 





white, 6 months old, § 
I Athens, Ga 


~ TURKEYS 


Bourbon Red Turkeys Well matured. 
Farm, Andrews, 8. C. 


Large Mammoth sronze 
Jerdon Castle, Buckner 








Invincible 











Turkeys—$15 per pair. 








Sourbon Red Turkeys—For weight and price, write 
Mrs A. L. Poole, Dundas, Va. 

For Sale—45 Bourbor, Red Turkeys—As_ breeders 
Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, os 

Bronze Toms—April hatched, $10 each These are 
Jarge, handsome birds. John Willcox, Carbonton, N. ¢ 





Stock for Sale—From prize-winning Bourbon Reds 
Unrelated pairs or trios. Bryan Nesbit, Waxhaw, N. C. 

Turkeys — Mammoth Bronze (Gokibank Strain) — 
Large healthy stock. Early spring hatched hens, $6 
Mrs. W. H. Thomas, South Hil] ,Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


" Reds— Black Langshans. Twin Oaks Poultry Farm, 
Haw River, N 

Silverlaced Wyandotte and Brown Leghorn Cockerels 
Silveroaks Poultry Farm, Lenoir, N. é 

Bargains in Barred Plymouth Rocks, White Orping- 
tons and S$. C. Rhode Island Reds—1 won 15 first and 
second | Reine. Golden Belt Fair. A. J. Cheek. Hen- 


” SEEDS AND PLANTS 


























Parks, 

Send No Movney—Frostproof Cabbage 
1,000, C. O. I, $1.10 and charges E 
The mmasville 

25,000,000 Frostproof’ Cabbage Plants Jerse 

( harlestot Suceession, Flat Duict 5e0c; 500, G5e 
1,000, $1; 5.000, $4.50 10.000 50,000, 337.50 
cash: mail ¢ eXpresse voller Bermuda © 
plants, same prices Satisfactior D ! ‘ ‘ 
or money re.undeu. Wholesale Pla Co I . 
Georgia 

Ten Million Cabbage Plants—Frost-proo larg 
well rooted; field grown from Long Island’’ 
Full count; prom! uw shipments. Varieties, Early 
Charleston Wa ke fleld, Succession and Fla 
Postpaid, 100 30c; 300, ec: 500, $1 1.000, 
Express collect, 1,000 $1.25; 3 000 aud up, $1 per 1 000 
Satisfaction assured Davis Plant Company 
Georgia. 








Frost- pre t Cabbage | Plau its- —G wer nment ~ insp cted 
Varieties, Jersey and Charleston W akefle Id, Succession 
Flat Dutch and Copenhagen Market E Ss ¢ ollect, $i 
per 1,000; 5,000 and over, 85c; 10.000 and over, a te per 
1,000; 5,000 and over, 10,000 and over, Tc per 
1,000. Parcel post prepa 100, o5¢: 250 50c 600, 
$1; 1,000, $1.50 Satisfaction guaranieed. Hull Plant 
Farm, Rock Hill, 8. 











. Plants “Grown from Long 
ieties: Early Jersey Wakefield, Char 





Frost-proof 
Island seed Var 








leston Wakefield Early Fiat Due h, Success and 
Sure Head. Parcel post paid 2)¢ plants for 65 cents 
506 for $1; sen for $1.7! Express collect: 1,000 
plants for $1.2 5.000 akin, $1 15 per 1,000; 10.000 


for $1 per 1,009, 
Bradstreet, Bank of Tifton, and 
Tifton Potato Co., Tifton, Georgia. 
DEWBERRIES 


Lucretia Dewberry Plants — Strong. well rooted, 
$13.50 per 1,000; cash with order. Get our prices on 
peach trees. Candor Development Co., Candor, N. ¢ 


COTTON 


Satisfaction guaranteed. References, 
National Rank 














Free—Send for Free Book on Hardy Trees. Plants, 
Shrubs, Vines and Seed—From the heart of the 


Ozarks. ideal for reference Lists nundreds of varie- 
ties at low prices: directions for planting: special 
offers, etc. Book free. Write today. 


Arkansas Seed 
& Nursery Co! Company, Dept. L2, Fi 12, Fayetteville _Ark. 


‘BEANS 


Selected Soy Bean Seed—Mammoth Yellow, Brown, 
and Black—Highest germination; 1922 crop. Condi- 
tions suggest early\buying advisable. Write for prices, 
ford LNG concerning crop Reed & Felton, Hert- 
‘ord, N. C 


~ Soy Beans—We are in position to furnish all varie- 
ties; carlots or less. We maintain storage facilities in 
the production sections, thereby enabling us to give 
our customers a much better price and a saving in 
freight rates. Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed 
Co., Gaffney. 8. 








BULBS 


pi anted=— Double ~Hyacinw Bulbs. Box 280, Mt. 
Pleasant, S. 











LANGSHANS 


CABBAGE—COLLARDS—ONIONS 





Write for Prices Purebred Black Langshans. J. L. 
Hardin, Emory, Va. 





LEGHORNS 


Early Hussellmann’s 8. C. Brown Leghorn Cocker- 
ela — $2. has tisfaction guaranteed. Frank Puryear. 
Orange, Va 

B. ©. White Leghorn Cockerels (Barron Strain)— 
Sigech hajehed. $1.50 each. Mrs. Sue Enloe, Edney- 
ville, N. 


13 Years’ Continuous Breeding 8S. C. White Leg- 
horns—If you want better Leghorns, write 
Brayer, Mooresboro, N. C. Prices moderate. 


Choice, Select S. C. White Leghorns—Cockerels and 
male birds. Write your wants. Request i Elev- 
enth season. Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N. 


500 S. C. White Leghorn | Pullets—Purebred, ree’, 
to lay. Specia! price big lots. Baby chicks, 100, $15 
1,000, $135, postpaid. 100 per cent live delivery guar- 
anteed. Fain Trading Co., Edison, Ga. 


For Sale—S. C. Dark and Light Brown Leghorn 
Cockerels—Prize winners. The Sure-to-lay strain. Price 
$5 to $7.50 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. New 
Light Poultry Farm, F. D. Wilson, Prop., Norlina, 
North Carolina. 





























For Sale—Rezgistered White Spotted Poland-China 
logs—Bred, raised and priced right. The best farm- 
ers’ hog. Satisfaction guaranteed. Geo. K. Smith & 
Sons, Lewisport. Ky. 

I Have a rine Poland-China 10-weeks-old Pig I'll 
Cive You—If you will get up a club of eh a 
for The Progressive Farmer for us. Address J. 
Mogford, care Progressive Farmer. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Seven Registered Angus Cows and Heifers—Priced to 
sell. G. F. Loftin, Kinston, 

Angus ee herd won all grand champion- 
ships in the 1921 » Fairs of North Carolina, South 
“arolina and Deer All ages for sale. Sanford & 
Kich, _ Mocksvill le. N 


GUERNSEYS 































MINORCAS 


Purebred Black Minorcas—10 hens, 1 cock, $15. 
Other cucks and cockerels ready Satisfaction or 
money back. Geo. W. Davis, Fair Play, 8. C. 


ORPINGTONS 


Buff Orpington ae — Cheap. Miss Lillian 
Evans, Concord Depot. 


Buff Orpingtons—The best yet. Write for a= and 
show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N 


Orders Filled Promptly—S. C. Buff Seningiaus7 
For breeders age exhibition. Miss Julia P. Jones, 
Tobaccoville, 


Purebred Cook's Buff Orpingtons a April hatched 
cockerels, $2.50; vullets, $2; hens, $2.50. Piedmont 
Poultry Yards, Creedmoor, N. C 




















For Sale—One Yearling Registered Guernsey Bull— 
Sire, Clynmalria Governor 15 Berk ve gilts, 6 
months old, weighing 200 each. 50 S. C. White Leg- 
horn cockerels, at $2.50 each: good big nous Apply 
tayville Farms, W. N. Channings, Manager, Lynn- 
haven, Va. 





Sale—Head of flock first prize 
Stock $2.50 each. My stock is 
Loyd Hilemon, 


White Orpingtons for 
winner at State Fair. 
very fine. Order from this issue. 
Wampler, N. C. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 











HOcSTEINS 
‘red. Holsteins—Cows, Yearlings, Heifer and 
sull alves ceredited herd. Prices reasonable. 
L. W. ‘Pratt, _Farmvilte. Va 


Partridge —— a pullets, $2. Rey. James 
Roof, Lincolnton, N. 


Pure Barred Rocks—Cockerels, $2; 
John Marine, Marines, N. C. 


Tt ’s Direct Imperial Ringlet Dark Barred 





pullets, $1.50. 





JERSEYS 


Revistered Jersey Culls—Ready for service; popular 
breeding; $35 and up. Hickory Grove Farm, Conover, 
North Carolina 


For Sale—A Limited Number of Registered Jersey 
Itull Calyes—Line-bred Nobles, from Register of Merit 
ame. U. 8. Accredited herd. Reynolda, Inc., Rey- 
rolda, N. C 











RED POLLS 


Gest for the South—Dual Purpose Red Polled Cattle 
Reef, milk. Write us your wants. Oak Grove Stock 
Farm, Cluster_§ Springs, Va., Halifax County 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


320 Shoats and Pigs Re ady to Ship—Bred from large 
stock. State your w alts Ch: us Crafton, Staunton, Va 




































Purebred lis for Sale—F ‘ine. large, rugged young- 
vers, Pedigrees and price _anplication. Hazelwood 
arm, Fredericksburg, Vi 

For Sale—4 Rexistered Jersey Bulls—One 18 months 
two 9 months old, one 2 months old, of extra good 


breeding and priced to sell. Also real big bone Po- 
land-China pigs. 2 tu 6 mare old; 6 dandy boars now 
sbout ready for Service eap Registered to buyer 
Write J. K. S. Holland, Bloe Springs, Miss 


For Sale—Purebred Registered Spotted Poland-China 
sows, gilts and pigs. One registered extra fine Holstein 
bull. One registered Uolstein heifer, off a 10-galion 
cow, Pietertje and Johanna stock. All good as the 
best. S. W. Woodley. Proprietor, Evergreen Stock & 
Poultry Farm, Cgeswell. N. C., Route 2, Box 54 


PET STOCK 


‘ed DOGS 


Registered White Collie Pups, 
Marion, Ala 

For Sale—Aredale aud English Shepherd’ Punpies 
Priced for quick sale. .R. Wickham, Hampton. Va 


One Trained _Hound—Rabbit, squirrel and opossum, 
crossbred, Redbone and Walker; 2% years old: 
beauty and a bargain, $20. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Carl Estridge, Stanfield. N. C. 








Green Acre Kennels, 











Rocks—Yearling cocks, $3. Mrs. Dora Minton, Jones- 
ville, Va. 

Pure Thompson Barred Rock Cockerels—Light and 
dark, February hatched, $3. E. B. Keese, West- 
minster, 8S. C. 

White Rock Pullets (Fishel Strain)—My flock is of 
best laying blood. Pullets, $2; yearling hens, $1.50. 
Mrs. George Durfee, Prospect, Va 

Sarred Rock Cockerels—Light and dark. Won Ist. 
2nd and champion cockerel at Greensboro Fair. $5 up. 
Write your wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. Geo. 8. 
Lambeth, Thomasville, N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Early Hatched 8S. C. Rhode Island i Pullets—$2 
each. Fairview Farm, Boonville, N. 


S. €. Rhode Island Reds (Owens’ Strain)—Cock- 
erels, $2 each. Mrs. Ben Hill, Booneville, Miss. 


Fine 8. ©. Red Cockerels, Hens and Pullets—125 


prizes; 13 this season. Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, N. C. 


S. €. Reds—The quality strain of the South. Stock 
for sale. Price reasonable. D. R. McBrayer, Moores- 
boro, N. C. 

For Sale—A Few Purebred 8. C. 
Coc ee bargain at $3 each. 
Wade, & 

Mrs Deaton’s 
Birds, $3.50 to 
teenth year. Mrs 


























Rhode Island Red 
Mrs. P. W. live, 





Reds—L ast call to clearance sale. 
infection guaranteed. LEigh- 
Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. 






%, 
S 4. Re.'s—Winners state’s best shows. 15 Eggs 
$2. delivered. Spring cockerels, $5, $7.50, $10 each. 
Pullets, $3, $4 Folder. Miss Sadie Covington, 
Wadesboro, N. C. , 








WYANDOTTES 


~ Silver Wyandottes—Cockerels, from winners. Miss 
Viola Kiker, Polkton, N 

af tie White W yandottes—Hene, $2.50; cocks, $38. 

E. Bennett. Gilkey, N 

White Wyandotte- Seastes  e Mrs. 
Goodeti Elizabethtown, N. C 

Purebred ree Wyandottes—Cockerels ane ~~ 
lets, $3 each Mangum, Fort Mitchell, 








George 





‘ed, 5,000, $5; 





Cabbage Plants—Jersey and Charleston W akefield— 
500, T5c: 1,000, $1.25. postpaid Leroy Hall, Hills- 
c 





Cabbage Plants—Jersey Wakefields—30c 100; 500 
$1; 1,000, $1.75. Expressed, 10,000, $15. L C. Liles, 
Zebulon, N. C, 


Cabbage Plants—All leading varieties; 1,000, $1; 
500, 75c, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. 
Scott, Franklin, Va 


“Hillions Cabbage Plante—Leading varieties; 600, #1; 
1,000, $1.40, postpaid, insured. Quick shipments. 
Riverside Farms, Maxton, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Postpaid “100, 8 B5e; 200, 60c; 300, 
T5c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. sippesses. $1.50 1,000: 
Meadowcroft Farm, Raleigh, N. C. . 


Frostproo’ Cabbage. Collard, eee Onion Plants 
—Leading varieties: 500, $1: 1,000, $1.50, postpaid, 
insured. Springdale Farm, Soucan. N. C 


Millions Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion Plants— 
$1.25 1,000, 500, 75c. Plant, seed, and nursery catalog 
free. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga 


Cabbage Plants—1,000,000 now ready for fall set- 
ting. 1,000, $1.25; 500, 75c, postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. East Virginia Plant Farm, Franklin, Va 


~ Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Spring beading early 
and tate varieties’ 300, 50c. 500, 65c 1,000. $1. post 
paid; quick delivery J 4 Council! ‘% Sons Franklin 
Virsinis: 




















Planting Cotton Seeds—$1 bushel. State kind wart 
F on 


ed. Nubbin Ridge Farm, Climax, 


Half-and-Ha Cotton Seed—Send for our free book- 
let which gives full description, testimonials, ete. 
Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 

King’s Early Improved Cotton—Matures in 90 days 
Gets ahead of weevil. Special prices on these fine seed 
for next 30 days. Write today for facts. King Cotton 
Seed Co.. Lavonia, Ga 


Write for Prices on Our Carolina Svecial Wanna 
maker, Cleveland and Cook’s Re-improved Cotton Seed 

These are the true and tested varieties. We can also 
furnish Webber-4£ Staple seed. Georgia Carolima Seed 
Co., Gaffney 8S. C. 














OATS 


Improved Fulghum Oats —Recleaned. $ $1. 15, “bushel, 
here. cash; supply limited. Reference. National or 
State Bank. A. A. Leitch, Laurinburg, N. C 


PEAS 


Cowpea Crop Very Short This Year—Buy early. save 
money. All new crop. Irons, Brabhams, Whippoor 
will, $2; mixed, $1.90. Freight paid 10 bushels or 
more Cash Olin J. Salley, Salley, SC. 


We Are Large Shippers of Cowpeas—In car lots and 
less We maintain warehouses here and at Atlanta, 
Ga.. which insures prompt service with lowest freight 
rates Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., 
Gaffney, a ©. 

















PECANS 


Save Money Now—Buy Pecan Stock From Campville 
Nurseries—Best varieties. Budded stock only. Send 
for prices. Campville Nurseries, Campville, Fla. 


Early Bearing Budded and Grafted Paper Sheil 
Pecan Trees—World’s largest pecan nursery; finest 
trees guaranteed. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company. 
Lumberton, Miss. 


Plant Pecans for Profit—In 10 years a 10-acre grove 
should be the most profitable portion of your farm. We 
specialize in Stuart, Schley and Success Pecans, as 
best for the Our trees are sturdy, resistant 
to disease and long-lived. Arrange now for fall plant- 
ing. Write for folder giving full information -and 














prices. Harlan Farms Nursery, Pecan Specialists, 
Lockhart, Alabama, 

RYE 
Abruzzi Rye—$1.60 bushel. Nubbin Ridge Farm, 
Climax, N. C. 





For Sale—Abruzzi Seed Bye—$1.50 per bushel. 
W. P. Barber, Barber, N. C. 


~ STRAWBERRIES. 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Wakefields and Flats 
300, 75c: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. 10,000 ex- 
pressed, "$10 Quick’ delivery Maple Grove Farms. 
Franklin, Va 

Stout Healthy wer Jersey Wakefield Cabbage 
Plants—100 for 25c. 500 for 75c; 1,000 for $1.25, 
postpaid and insured “WwW H. Holton. Cash Corner. 
North Carolina. 


Millions Fine Cabbage Plants — 500, 75c 1,000, 
$1.25, mailed or expressed. ‘‘We lead, others follow.’’ 
Sexton Plant Co Royston, Ga Valdosta. wa. 
Thomasville, Ga. 


Millions Frostproof Wakefield Cabbage Plants—Im- 
mediate Gerery : 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, postpaid 
10,000 expressed, $10 Satisfaction guaranteed. T. J. 
Cox, Franklin Va. 


Frost-proof c ‘abbage Plants— mu 4 
ed, postpaid, 250, 50c, 500, 
pressed, 1,000 $1; 10, 000. _ 50. 
Walter Parks, Pisgah, N. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plante —Wakelields, Flat Dutch, 
Durmhead, Succession, All seasons—300. 75c; 500, 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid; 5,000 expressed. $5. Reliable 
Plant Farms, Courtland, Va. 


Cabbage Plants- eae ea Wakefields. Flat Va 
rieties— 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, postpaid; 5,000 express 
ed, $5 Prompt service. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Southern Plant Farms, Courtland, Va 


Frostproot Cabbage Plants—W holesale “and “Retail— 
100, 25c: 300, 50c; 500, st: 1,000, $1.25, postpaid; 
10,000, $9; 100,000, $75. F. O. B. Plants now ready 
order quick. Scott Bros., Franklin, Va 


Million Frost-proof Cabbage Plants — Now ready. 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. 500, 90c; 1,000, 
$1.50- 2.000, $2.50; 5,000, $5, postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed McD. Marks, Buies Creek, Cc, 


Plants—Charleston and Jersey Wakefield. Succession 
Flat Dutch Cabbage, ond Bermuda Onion—500, 75c; 
1,000, $1.2 5,000, $5.75; 10,000. $10; 50,000, $45; 
100,000, $35, Quality Plant Farm, Thomasville, Ga. 


Send No Money—To prove ged **Frostproof’’ Cab 
bage Plants will Rg you, will ship C. O. D., postage 
prepaid, 250, 50c; 50 75ec; 1,000, $1.25. Pay post 
man when plants arrive. J. P. ‘Councill, Franklin, Va 




















varieties mail- 
1,000, $1.50 Ex- 
Collards same price, 





























Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Early varieties: ready. 
250 postpaid 50c; 500 postpaid, 75c. By express, $1 
1,000. Plants direct from experienced grower. Personal 
attention to orders insures satisfaction. R. O. Parks, 
Ulah, N. C 

Cabbage Plante—Leading varieties. Collard, Lettuce, 
Bermuda Onion, Kale, and Brussels Sprouts—Now 
ready. Parcel postpaid: 100, 30c; 300, T5c; 500, $1; 
patierection guaranteed. D . Jamison, 
Summerville, S 





Frost-proof Cabbage and White Bermuda Onions— 
Guaranteed to arrive in good condition, with full count. 
Postpaid, 30 xf Se : 500, $1; collect, 1,000, $1.10; 5,000, 
$5; 100,000, $7: Dealers, write for oe terms. 
Thomasville P init Co., Thomasville, Ga 








5,000,000 ‘‘Frostproof’’ Cabbage Plants—Jersey and 
ig os Wakefield—35c 100; 300, 75e; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.50, mailed prepaid. Expressed, 10,000, $12.50. 
Largest no oldest plant growers in Virginia. Prompi 
shipments. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed, or money 
refunded. Tidewater Plant Company, Franklin, Va 


10,000,000 “Frostproof” Cabbage Plants—Jersey and 
Chatleston— From Pw yy Log: Island seed. Express- 
5 5p.000. $42.50. Mailed pre- 
paid, 300, 75; 1500. $1: $1.75. Bermuda onions, 
game prices. Positively pas ane money if plants unsat- 
isfactory. Councill Plant Company, Thomasville, Ga. 











Progressive Everbearing Strawberry Plants 
100. prepaid L. O. Byrn, Sylvia, Tenn. 
Best Varieties Strawberries—200, $1; 500, 
$3.50. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Progressive Everbearing Strawberry Plants—Best for 
South. $1.50 100, postpaid. Murray Plant Farm, 
Selma, Ala 

Strawberry Plants—Lady Thompson, Bubach, and 
Excelsior; 50c 100, $4 1,000. wuy Bolick, Hickory, 
North Carolina 




















Thousands of Strawberry Plants—Big Joe, Klondike. 
oR 


Aroma—75c per 100, postpaid; $5 per 1,000, by ex- 
press L W. Pratt, Farmville, Va 





Strawberries—Earliest known; fruit marketed April 
29 this year; large, delicious berries. Strong plants, 
delivered, 75c 100. Lord Oakhill, Chester, Va. 


Progressive Everbearing Strawberries -— Our new- 
ground strawberry piants will Wing quick returns, and 
you can have big, ripe strawberries, June to December 
Every garden should have some. Heavy-rooted, new 
ground plants, guaranteed true to name. Write today 
for catalog on strawberry plants and fruit trees. 
Southern Nursery Co., Winchester, Tenn. 


WHEAT 


Stacy’s Premium Seed Wheat—Grown 41 years; 47 
bushels yield; $1.75. Virginia Grey Winter seed oats, 
1, Duroe pigs, $12. Dorset sheep. Barred Rocks. 
Stacy’s Farm, Amelia, Va. 


FRUIT TREES 


Can Save You Money on Fruit Trees—Write for cat~ 
alog Fruitland Nurseries, Desk B, Augusta, Ga. 


Complete Line Fruit Trees, Vines. Plants, Etc, — 
Superior quality. Minimum prices. Write for catalog 
Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord, N. C. 

Fruit Trees — Greatly Reduced Prices — Direct w 
planters; no agents. Peaches, apples, pears, plums. 
cherries, grapes, berries, nuts, pecans, mulberries 
Ornamental trees, vines, and shrubs Free 64- 
catalog. ‘Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108. Clevela 
Tennessee 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising guac- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and business responsibility. 






































NORTH CAROLINA 


Three Grain, Cotton and Tobacco Farms for Sale 
sox 5. Gulf, N. C. 

Bright aineen Grain, Stock, Peach, Cotton Farms- 
Sacrifice prices. Must go Joel Layton, Dunn, N. ¢ 





An Opportunity for a Live ~ Man of the 
To buy, rent or work on shares. a ae, to 
within 6 miles of Wadesboro. N. 
splendid road running through tees land among the 
most productive in the state; lies well and can be cul- 
tivated with machinery; large fields; large and attrac- 
tive country home, with tenant aud outhouses; best of 
drinking water. Owner is open for any nractical 
proposition, but only wishes to do business with per- 
son who can furnish the best of references, as his entire 
time is taken up with other business Write W. A. 
Leggett, Burlington, N. C. 


(Classified ads. continued on next jpage) | 












































November 18, 1922 


be uraay, 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT — 


NOR TH CAROLINA 


Near 
Let me 
Prince, 


Se i Exc Cotton and Tobacco Farm is 
b = 1 20 miles from Raleig 


Ceo ee & 


VIRGINIA bs 


Bargain—A ell lowated Cumbe 


al a County 
L iltivation, 
glance set in timber; elegantly water springs, 
3 oalt river; dwelling, 6 rooms; stable, 
+ tobacco 
ngs. Gray 
i s m wheat, 

s orn, clover, alfalfa 4)) stovk um and farming 
implements inciuded in price, Elegant or shard of 1,000 
tree; Winesap, Delicious, Black Twig and other stan- 
dara varieties. This properw is ideally located, both 
nd edueationally; good roads. Price $10,000, 

tisfac y terms can be arranged. R. Maury Young, 
Petersburg, Va. 





red by 


10 box s hay abort 3 tenant houses, 
” pa i, other I 





crops, 











Land Buyers—Sen@ for Bulletin 
Virginia 


Bpecial Bargains—In 12 to 


Boz 8. Bmporia, 


700-Acre Farms—im- 








FERTILIZERS 


~ 36 Per Cent Acid, a erm a a Kainit, litrate Soda— 
Car lets; immediate cr future shipment. Best prices 











proved aud unimproved. Hasy terms. Isom Dimmette, cash. ysuon, G 
Lanenburg, Va. for Dan_Shipp, = ‘(tae oe 
Wonderful Bargains in Parms and Orchards—! In < Wee __FR iT . 
Valley of Piedmont Virginia. Fine schools, roads, Oranges, Grapefruit, Tangerines—Fresh fram grove 
water and climate. Few hours from the great cities fancy bex, assorted, containing 56 oranges, 10 grape- 
of the East. Write for catalog. H. K. Hawthorne, fruit, 20 tangerines, 100 kumquats, 1 jar orange jelly, 
Chariottesville, Va. ¥ a __—s-« $3.90, express paid. _Growers’ Fru t ©o., Tampa, Fla. 
OTHER STATES ‘HONEY — 

90-Acre Water VPront Farm—With 200-box orange Quality Table Honey—12 ibs., $2.50, postpaid. 
grove; just at edge 7 beautiful village; good spot for Stover Apiaries, Helena, Ga. 
home; land slopes gently to river, with 2,000 fect 
frontage; valuable timber; 70 orange trees, 30 peaches, ORANGES 


grapefruit, tangerines, pears, plums, 10 paper ge 
pecans, grapes, kumquats, pomegranates; 5-room house 
overlooking river, Barn. Owner called away, $2,300 
gots it, part cash. Details page 24 Iljus. Catalog Bar 
gains, 160 pages; copy free. Strout Farm Agency, 
1210 G EB Grah Bidg., Jack: ille, Fia 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 














orange—Sizes 
Price per box, 
Carter & Hays Co. 


Picrida Oranges—Genuine Peace River 
to a box 126s, 150s, 1768, 200s, 250s. 
$2.50, F. 0. B. Wauehula, na 
Wauchula, Piorida. 





&23) 973 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 














~ Single Comb White cteons 


Our Line of Specia] Selected 


SINGLB cm WHITS LEGHORN COCESRELS 
at $3.50 each are extra fine, 





A limited number of YEARLING HENS $1.50 
each. A few hundred Choice PULLETS a at a 2 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FA 
tadey, Anbenae 9% 














PATENTS 


Patents, Trade-marks, Copyrights—Write to B. P. 
Fishbarne, Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





BOYS, GIRLS 
Also ENTIRE FAMILIES 


A Good Job is Waiting 
for You at Hopewell, Va. 


The Tubize Artificial Silk Com- 

pany of America wants girls and 

boys over 16 years of age, also 

oung women, as operators in 
eir large plant at Hopewell, Va. 

Ne ) experience is necessary, as the 
A is entirely different from op- 
tions in cotton mills and other 
tile plants. 









‘mployment is also offered a 
linited number of families, in- 
Suding adults, girls and boys 
(over 16). 

By Company makes a_ beautiful 

tificial silk from cotton. The work 

s light nd pleasant, the plant clean, 
bright and airy About 2,000 opera- 
tors ar ployed now. Hours are 
good and no girls are ——— d on night 
shifts Fine al and alth condi- 
tions. 

Girls and a s make $10 to $12 per 


1 





ning and as h 
« nced. 


week while 


to $18 after bex coon: B. experi 
Private dining halls, good wholesome 
od at low prices. Attract ive dormi- 
tory provides home comforts and pro- 
tection for girls at smal! cost. Plenty 
of homes available near plant. Room 


and board for as little as $6.50 weckly. 
Flats and cottages at $7.50a month up. 
Hopewell is a modern, well- governed 
city. Several other large manufactur- 
ng industries employ many classes of 


vorkers. 


If you want a position, take A. C. L., 
Seaboard or N. W. train at once for 
Petersburg and change to Hopewell 
Electric line. Car runs through plant 
property. 

If you cannot come now, write us to 
hold a place open for you, stating 
when you will arrive. 


Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
of America, Dept. F, HOPEWELL, VA. 






















Direct from th 


e 

Silk centers! This stunning Fall 
dress surpasses an. 

Cc pllar ouever dreamedof! Bocleverty 


ve our igners thought out 
the lines that it is becomin, 
to women of all types 


any age. ade of Twit 
> Serge, soft as silk but 
wens like iron! 


LACE VESTEE 
FREE 


Straight from the 
f shoulder one-piece 
over style of excellen 
Davy twillserge.Skirt, 











WE PAY 
POSTAGE 







A all-over lace vestee, 

detachable, included 

= Long Fogo | 

with golo piping an 

slashed from cuff to 
‘) 

















“capital or experience requi 


$35 Week—Boys, Men—Become ‘Autome »bile 
Learn while earning. Write Franklin Institute, 
L-418, Rochester, N. Y. 
Men, Boys Over 17—Become Railway Mail Clerks— 
135 month. List positions free. Franklic Institute, 
L-141, Hochester, N. Y. 


b xpects, 
Dept. 





tery 
of ¢ 


today for free inst 
Evidence Nonception blank. 


Send sketch or roodel 


Lay 205 ve 308 eggs per year. Winners at $0 shows. . 
et 





for examination strietly 
Gelay in oe offices ; reply special delivery. Reason- 
attention. Clarence OH rien, 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 








Registered wr Lawyer, $16 & 





Learn at Home or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand 
—On credit. Position guaranteed. wards Business 
College, Winston, N. C., . High Point, N. 





All Men, Women, Boys, G iris, 17 ‘to 60, Willing to 
Accept Government Positions—$1 $190, traveling or 
2 t. Louis, imme- 








stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 2 
diately. 


Women, 





Girls Over 15—Learn Dress-Costume De- 
ee! Reming experience un- 
necessary. ample lessons free. Write wneeeqeey. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. L-540, Rochester, N. Y. 


Earn $116 to $250 Monthly—Expenses Paid, as Rall 
way Traffic Inspector—Position guaranteed after 
months’ spare-time study or money refunded. Excellent 
opportunities. Write for free booklet G-92, Stand. 
Business Business Training ] Inst., Buffalo, _N. 2S 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED | 


PP PIS A PAAL PLL LPL 


Wanted—House-keeper. O. J. Barnes, Bughill, N. Cc. 

















Position Wanted—Manager stock farm, sanvaan, 
repair batteries Paul Williams, Sunbury, N. 


Successful Teacher Wishes Position Private — ee 
English, music, languages. State terms. Miss Wing- 
fleld, Warren, V 
Wanted — On wages. Hardworking, high 

ar. Write immediately, stating farming expe- 
, referances, age of aren. and salary required. 
) _Poe Raleigh, N. 














liable Sharecropper for 2-horse truck, 
t m co and general farm; edge of town; ex- 
is, churches, markets. Seesrtuany for 
Robert Croom, Maxton, N. 
ted Man to supervise tobacco crop “from t begin- 
g H Also 5 or 6 good colored families, ex- 
renced in tobaeco, for my farm near Plymouth, 
hi Carolina. Address T. Gray Coburn, Norfolk, Va. 
AGENTS 











w 
POULTRY FEED  . 


Fish Serap—$3 100. Corn, shelled, cracked, meal. 
Oystershells, Robert. B, a, Smith, 1 Nassawadox, Va. 











PRINTING 
250 Envelopes—$1.10; 500, $1.75, postpaid. Womble 
Press, Bear Creek, N. C. 
SHINGLES 





Wanted—To Buy 16,000 Cypress Shingles—Let me 
hear from you. RK. A. Hall, Emporia, Va. 





SYRUP 


Finest Sugar Cane Syrup—Direct from farm. Low- 
est prices. Sample, dime. Lee Patrick, Quitman, Ga. 


For Sale—Chotce New Ribbon Cane Syrup—Packed 
in cases of six 10-b. “cane. $3.75 per case, ca_h with 
order. No samples sent but syrup guaranteed the best. 
Also, medium and large sized Papershell Pecans of this 
year’s growth, in 10-Ib. lots, 250 and 40c 
respectively. Special price on large quantities. 5 
Currie, Atmore, Ala. 

TOBACCO 


Kentucky Leaf Tobaceo—3 Ibs. hand-selected or 5 
Ths. smoking, $1, postpaid. Clements Tobacco Asso- 
ciation, Hawesville, Ky. 

Chewing, 5 Bs., $1.25; 10 Ibs., 
Smoking, 5 Bhs., $1.26; 10 Ds., 
Farmers’ — Mayfield, Ky. 


Natural Tobacco—Chewing, Ies., he 75; 19 
Ds. $3. Smoking, 5 Bs., $1.25; 10 ibs. $2; 20 Bs., 
$3.50. Pay when received. Tobacco owers’ Union, 
Paducah, Ky. 








homespun Tobacco 
2.50; 20 Ibs., $4.50. 
$1. 75; 20 Is., $3.25, 25 


OF QUALITY—87 per 
livery to you. Catalog and 
asking. Hatch off each 


THORNWOOD. POULTRY YARDS 
Dept. F-31, Crandall, Ind. 


LOOK !—BABY CHICKS 
§0c and up—Postpaid. 


cent ve and prepaid de- 
and price Uist Free for the 














AUTUMN oureke pe My Mountaln-grewn Pure- 
bred Flocks—Thousands Each Week 
Strong, Quick-growing. Ideal Fall Broilers. 
Special Low November Prices—Per 00 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds $4.00 60 4.0 


Barred 

Brown, and Ful Leghorns...... 15 50 $12.00 
ree Circular. uive oraz by Prepaid Parcel Post. 

Cc. A. NORMA Box 30 i-F, Keexville, Tenn. 





DAY-OLD CHICKS — eb REDS, LEGHORNS 
Barred, White -~ and Rhode Island Reds. 
White and Brow eR, Selected flocks. 





High Srednean Catalog Free. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 








PUREBRED 


LIVESTOCK 





ntis—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mend 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all tens 
sils. Sample potseey free. Collette Mfg. “= Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. 

















nts Making Up to to $25 Per Day Selling ‘‘Amaz- 
r story of Henry Ford’’—Authorized edition now 
<7 Write for outfit today. Department ‘’S,’’ Mulli- 
‘in Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Agents—Boys, Girls, Men or Women—Make $25 ver 
week and stay in school or keep your present job. Sell 
Whitco Pine Of! to every home. Good proposition, and 
establish agents of your own and have an income of 
$100 per week. Send for information. Wm. L. White 
& Co., 825 Jeff. Co. Bank Blidg., Birmingham, Ala. 


Agents—We Pay Well for Your Spare Time—If you 
own @ car we Led you for using same in = work, 
Ow should read The ‘arm- 

er, therefore you mwill have no t- % selling ‘subecrip- 
tions for us. Write for our liberal cash proposition to 














agents. Address Agency Department, The Progressive 
armer. 
SALESMEN 
Fruit Tree 


Salesmen—Profitable, pl steady 
work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and others. 
Permanent job for good workers. Write today for 
terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


~ Ambiti tious Men—Write today for attracti-s proposi - 
tion, selling subscriptions to America’s most popular 
automobile and spurtsman’s magazines. Quick. sales. 
Big profits. Pleasant work. Digest Publishing Co., 
9633 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


We Want Men and Women—Who are desirous of 
making $25 to $200 per week clear profit from the start 
in a permanent business of their own. Mitehell’s Magic 
Marvel Washing Compound washes slothes spotiessly 
clean in 10 to 15 minutes. 100 other uses ir every 
home. Nothing else like it. Nature's mightiest cleanser. 
Contains no lye, lime, acid or wax. Free samples make 
sales easy. -Enormous )° eat orders; 300 per cent ne 
Exclusive territory. We guarantee ‘sale of ever 
age. Two other ‘‘sight sellers’’ and sure — . 
our agents the fastest selling line a the country. sth 
Ohio, made $600 
‘You can do as well. Bend for free sample 
Co., Desk 98, 1302-1314 E. 





last month. 
and proof. I. Mitchell & 
61st, Chicage, Tl. e 


MACHINERY 


Sacrifice Pricéon One 10 H.P. Gas Engline and One 
Champion Alfalfa Cultivator—Both new, never un- 
packed. Drawer No. 23, ae: Va. 


We Are Making V. Low Prices on Gas Engines, 
Thres Machine, Saw Pram Mills. = 











hing 5 
ing, Pulleys, Hangers, etc—We will save you money on 
_ ee. Write us before you buy. Spotl 








For Sale—Foos Horizontal 15 H,P. Stationary En- 
price $350, with He. 
H.P. brick L.. RB 40 
engine; fair condition; $850, complete, with 

belts. F. EB. Popo, Drewryville, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale—Remington 12-guage, Double-barrel fae 
gun—Good condition. R. L. Padgett, Bostic, N. 

Be a Deteective—Excellent opportunity; good pey: 
travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 963 Westover Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















Chicago, Illinois. 
ULTIMUS is without doubt one of 


JORDAN BROS., 





| WORLD’S CHAMPION DUROCS o* 


JORDAN DUROC FARM 
We have just recently added to our herd, at an extremely long price, the 
World’s Famous Show and Breeding ULTIMUS. To those posted on Duroc 
history, ULTIMUS needs no introduction. 
Swine Show, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and the International Live Stock Show, 
His get are known as winners and sale-toppers from 
coast to coast, in Canada and South America. - 


has ever known and one of the greatest boars in the 
You will have the opportunity to buy SOWS and GILTS, BRED TO THIS 


SREAT BOAR, at your own valuation, in our 


Aunual Bred Sow Sale, Thursday, December 14th 


He was winner at the National 


the most uniform breeders the breed 
world today. 


McCULLERS, N. C. 








PIGS 


DUROC-JERSEYS AND 0. I. C. 





75 PIGS— FOR SALE —75 PIGS 


25 Chester and Yorkshire Gress—25 Chester and 
Berkshire Cross—25 Poland and Berkshire Cress. 

or Sows, 7 to 9 weeks old, $6 each. 
The development @ of several years of selective breed- 
ing and ‘show value of big type registered boars. 
Have the bone, back and barrel of f. purebred feed 
‘ast, dress high. Shipped on approval; 


Reference: Waltham “National Bank. 
K. H. SPOONER, WALTHAM, MASS. 








BERKSHIRES AND DUROCS _ 


BERKSHIRES 


We pave once reine va 
won in, ugust Ist pounds ; 

Senior Voce Sows weighing 
650, and Fall Pigs weighing well 
over 400 pounds, and all are Pine- 
hurst bred. If you want that kind, 
we can start you with any age from 
pigs to matured animals, and at 
very reasonable prices. 


PINEHURST FARM, 


LEONARD TUFTS, 
PINEHURST, NoRTH "CAROLINA. 


























Accounts, Notes, Claims — Collected enywhere in 
world. No charges unless May’s 
Agency, Somerset, Ky. 
Army Blankets—$2. 48. 
gar, 4c. Coffee, $12%e. 
Store, Hawesville, — Ky. 





New wool coats, $1.98. Su- 
Catalog free. Clements Cash 


Glass Fabric—Used for hotbeds, « cold frames, closed- 
in porches, ete. Description and prices by mail. 
R. IL, MeRee, Newton, N. C. 

All Wool Knitti ioe Rey 
manufacturer; 95c; 35, 
samples. H. ‘A. 

Christmas—Get 
ciated. Send us 
free instructions how P hone 
College, Charlotte, N. 


same 


Bags—Highest prices id for second-hand burlap 
and cotton bags. Freight allowance | on jarge ) ship- 





Sale — Direct. from 
a pound. Write for 
Bartlett, yi ey Maine. 

our friend a present that is appre- 
3.50 for the best razor made wi 
it. Charlotte Barber 

















ments. description for 
Bag Company, Richmond, Va. 
CANS 








Sryup, Cans—No 10, $11 100, delivered. Dan Shipp, 
‘inleyson, Ga. : 











PREMIER HERD oF 
DUROCS 


WILL SELL 


2 Show Boars 


ALSO SOME 
Choice Gilts and Pigs 
Buy the Best. Priced to Sell. 
We showed the Junior Champion 
Gilt for Virginia and North Carolina 
Write to 
RITCHIE & RAINEY or J. D. ROGERS 

















HOLLINS. HERD ACCREDITED. 
_Rt. 4, Petersburg, Va. Waverly, — | 08. A. TURNER, Mer., Dept. F, Hotline, Va 








SPRING GILTS AND BOARS 
FOR SALE 

I am offering 25 of the Best March 

and April GILTS that I have ever 

offer for sale. Will sell bred or 

unbred. 

Also 2 Big March Show BOARS. 

A few Fall PIGS, either sex. 

Write or come and see for your- 

self. Priced to sell at once. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


‘Turlington Duroc Farm, 


H. A. TURLINGTON, Owner, DUKE, N. C. 


O. I. C. Pigs, Gilts, Service Boars 


Registered. Of State and National Prize-winning 
prices, All 


























Blood. Cross-bred Digs "at pork stock 

must De 88 Write for Circulars and Prices. 

a. @ OWEN, ; Bedtord, Va. 
POLAND-CHINAS 





“MIL“ER’S” Big Type Poland- 
Chinas—Sired by Grand Cham- 
pion Virginia State Fair, 1922. 
Write for literature. Registered 
stock for sale. 
Two Herds. Prompt 
A. W. and L. D. Miller, 
Harrisonburg, V 


Pigs— Big Type Poland-China —Pigs 
THEY ARE BIG—THEY ARE BRED RIGHT 

Many of 7 of thaws are show prospects. If you want Polands 

of the very highest caliber. 

PIGS—10 weeks old, $15. 

R. M. MOORE, Route 2, BEDFORD, VA. 


HOLSTEINS 


KING SEGIS-ORMSBY Breeding 


“The Blood lines that have made Holstein History” 
einy eet blood of KING 
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Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Evergreens, Shade Trees, and many other things you need around your 


home and in your garden are by no means as high in price as other commodities. 


A Five-Dollar Bill will 


buy a good assortment of Fruits for the Home Garden, a splendid collection of Roses for the Veranda and 


Summer House, or enough Privet to make a good Hedge. 


No. 1—Home Fruit Collection 


6 named varieties of apples that will ripen 
from June to November, and 6 named va- 
rietieS of Peaches ripening from May to 
October. All 1 year old, 12 trees, 6 apples 
and 6 peaches, $5 delivered. 


No. 2—Small Orchard Collection 


6 Keiffer Pears, 4 to 5 feet. 
§ Black Mulberries. 
10 trees; 2 varieties, $$ delivered. 


No. 3—Home Vineyard for $5 


15 Grape Vines. Assorted varieties. Best 
kind for the South. $5 delivered. 
No. 4—Everblooming Roses 


10 Tea Rose plants. Assorted varieties, 
two years old, field grown. $5 delivered. 


13 Big 


No. 14—Flowering Shrub 
Collection 


4 Abelias, 12 to 18 inches. 
§ Spireas Van Houttei, 2 to 3 feet. 
§ Forsythias, 2 to 3 feet. 
§ Deutzias, 2 to 3 feet. 
5 Weigelas, 2 to 3 feet. 
24 Plants $10 delivered. 


No. 15—Small Peach Orchard 


50 Assorted varieties of the best Peaches. 
3 to 4 feet. Early and late. $10 delivered, 


No. 16—Pear Orchard 


25 Keiffer Pear trees. 2 years old, 5 to 6 
feet high. One of the best varieties. $10 
delivered. 


No: 17—Shrub Collection 


100 Fine Flowering Shrubs. 2 to 3 feet. 
All are properly labeled. $25 delivered. 


No. 18—An Acre of Mulberries 


100 Black English Mulberry trees, 3 to 4 
feet. $25 delivered. 


No. 5—Small Frait Collection 


20—Raspberries, reds and blacks. 
20 Dewberries—Lucretia. 

20 Blackberries—Assorted. 

100 Asparagus roots. 


All for $5 delivered. 


No. 6—Home Strawberry Patch 


700 Strawberry plants. Early, Mid-season 
and Late varibiee. Will fh all the 
fruit you can use. $$ delivered. 


No. 7—For a Good Lawa 


Lindley’s Evergreen Lawn Grass Seed is 
composed of the best varieties. We will 


No. 8—Fruit and Shrub Collec- 
tion for $5 


Our selection made to suit Southern con- 
ditions. 

2 Apple trees. 1 year old. 

2 Peach trees. 4 to 5 feet. 

2 Pear trees. 

2 Cherry trees. 

2 Forsythias. Flowering shrub. 

All these $5 delivered. _ 


No. 9—Shade Tree Group 


Sugar Maple. 10 feet high. One of our 
est shade trees. $$ for the five delivered, 


No. 10—Ornamental Grass 





send 12 pounds (enough for 4400 sq 
feet) for $5 delivered. 


12 clump Assorted kinds. Splendid for 
massing. $5 delivered. 


Mention the number you want—that’s enough. 


No. 11—Fruit and Rose Collec- 
tion for $5 


Our assortment of varieties 


1 Peach tree. 3 to 4 feet. 
. 1 year old. 


All for $5 delivered. 


No. 12—Climbing Roses 


13 of the finest varieties of Climbing 
Roses. (Our selection) $5 delivered. 


No. 13—Privet Hedge 


100 Plants Amoor River Privet. 2 feet 
high. $5 delivered. 


Collections at Little Prices 


No. 19—N. C. Division of Horti- 
culture’s Home Orchard 


No. 19—N. C. Division of Horticulture’s 
Home Orchard for the Coastal Plain Sec- 
tion at catalogue prices costs $72.65. $55 
delivered free. 


No. 20—N. C. Division of Horti- 
culture’s Home Orchard 


No. 20.—N. C. Division of Horticulture’s 
Home Orchard for the Piedmont Region 
at catalogue prices costs $84.40. Price for 
this sale, delivered free, $65. 


No. 21—N. C. Division of Horti- 
culture’s Home Orchard 


No, 21.—N. C. Division of Horticulture’s 
Home Orchard for the Mountain section 
at catalogue prices costs $77. 
this sale, delivered free $60. 
All three of the Division of Horticul- 
ture’s collections fully described in the 
N. G Department of Agriculture Bulle- 
tin, February 1918. 


Price for 


No. 22—Nut Trees 


8 Pecan trees; grafted, $ to 4 feet high. 
$10 delivered. 


No. 23—An Acre of Apples 


40 Apple trees, one year old, 3 to 4 feet. 
Early to late. All are properly labeled. 
$10 delivered. 


No. 24—Shrub Collection 


100 Extra fine Flowering Shrubs, large 
size. 3 to 4 feet. All are properly labeled. 
$35 delivered. 


No. 25—An Acre of Pears 


100 Keiffer Pear trees, 2 years old, 5 to 6 
feet. $35 delivered. 


No. 26—Tenant List Selected by C. D. Matthews, State Horti- 
culturist of North Carolina 


Applies. One-year-old trees Peaches. One-year-old trees PECANS 
; Ded ume, . 1 Mayflower—J une 1 Schley 
ummer Banana—August —Early 
1 Bonum—September i Carmen “E * ly July 1 Stuart 
or Pe r 1 Hiley—Farly July 
1 | nme and mat, : Malia -Late Yale FIGS 
1 Stayman Winesa Fall an mee ye 
“Winter aa 1 Elberta—Late July 2 Celestial 
1 Winesap—Winter 1 Augbert—August 2 Brown Turkey 
GRAPES PERSIMMONS 
2 Scuppernong 1! Male vine 2 Concord 1 Tani-Nashe 1 Zer 


Six Apples, Six Peaches, Five Grapes, Two Pecans, 
Four Figs, Two Persimmons....... 


gi 
$1 2 delivered 


These Offers Are Not Good After December 31, 1922 


All the Trees and Shrubs are of the well known Lindley quality, grown in our own Nurseries. 


You 


need have no fear about buying this stock—our Guarantee holds on these Collections just the same as on 
the stock that you buy at regular prices, or through our salesman. 


Tell us the Collections you want, send the money with your order, and we will have the trees for- 
warded in ample time for planting this Fall or next Spring, as you wish. 


If you would like a copy of our Catalog, just printed, send us your name on a Postal Card. 


Lindley Nursery Co. 
Box 106 
Pomona, North Carolina 
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